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“L’ANGELUS.” 





(After Jean-Francois Millet.) 


BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 


The faint bells chime athwart the low-lit leas, 
And all the air is mellow with their sound; 
With bowed, bared heads, upon the tillage- 

ground, 

Still as the sculptured marbles of old Greece, 

Two toilers stand, in reverent surcease, 

With burdens laid aside, with bonds unbound, 
Their humble brows, their heavy labors 
crowned 

At eventide with sunset-gold and peace. 


Shall not Death's music sweetly eail to us? 

All we who till our bare, unfruitful land, 

Our fields bestrewn with stones and sterile 

sand 

For scanty harvests, poor and piteous ; 

Shall we not joyfully arise and stand 
To hear the sound of our last Angelus ? 

—N. ¥. Independent. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The alumni of the Harvard Divinity 
School, at their annual meeting this week, 
passed by a large majority a resolution 
recommending the admission of women 
to the Divinity School. 





in aie - 

The Protestant Episcopal Diocese of 
Western Michigan, in its convention at 
Niles, struck out the word male, by a 
unanimous vote. from the constitutional 
provisions relating to the election of par- 
ish wardens and vestrymen. ‘The ayes 


and nays were called on the adoption of | 


the amendment, and every member, both 


of the clerical and lay delegation, voted | 


aye. 


+er — 


The board of visitors to the Georgia 
State University, in their report just sub- 
mitted to the governor, recommend ‘the 
admission of women seeking higher educa- 
tion to the lectures and courses of study 
in the University." The Atlanta Journal 
Says: 

This proposition, we are informed, was 
made by the unanimous concurrence of the 
board. It is in line with the spirit of 
progress that has imbued our State educa- 
tional system of late years, and is the 
logical sequel to the establishment of the 
State Normal and Industrial School for 
Girls at Milledgeville. 


The Christian Union says it is not true, 
as the Mayor of Brooklyn alleges, that 
“in New York City women commissioners 
have left no mark whatever on our school 
policy and system.” The Christian Union 
Says 

They have exerted an influence all 
the more potent that it has been quiet 
and unostentatious. There is, in fact, 
only one objection to the appointment of 
Women on school boards, and that an ob- 
jection which those who feel it most keen- 
ly are least likely to state with frankness. 
It is that women will not use the office 
for party and political ends, and that 
their presence on the schoo! board seri- 
Ously interferes with those who are en- 
deavoring to use their influence in such a 
Way. ... Women are already serving on 
boards of education, not only in the far 
West, where they are fulfilling other civic 


| where woman’s influence has been widely 
and beneficially felt; in the conservative 
city of Philadelphia, where women have 
exerted a most potent and healthful influ- 
|}ence; and in a number of the leading 
| cities of New England, among them 

Boston, Providence, Worcester and 
| Springfield. 





At the Kansas State Convention of the 
People’s Party, the following resolution 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That we favor the submission to a 
vote of the people of Kansas, of an amendment to 
the State Constitution providing for the equal 
suffrage of all American citizens regardless of 
sex. 


> vs 


| functions,butin the interior, as in Chicago, | 


1 


, ward in Boston. 


The Central Christian Advocate, of St. | 


Louis, Mo., which, under the management 
of the late Dr. Fry, was a constant and 
able factor in the formation of sentiment 
in favor of the admission of women to 
the General Conference, from the begin- 
ning of the agitation of the question, will 
continue to uphold the rights of women 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church. Rev. 
Jesse Bowman Young, who was elected 
editor by the recent General Conference, 
sought to expedite the movement by word, 
and vote, and influence, as he had oppor- 
tunity in the pastorate, and, in coming to 
his new work, he announces in a leading 
editorial that his ‘judgment and con- 
science are with the movement to-day.” 
He believes that ‘the arguments of the 
opposition, pushed to their logical conclu- 
sions, would shut woman out of much of 
the work in the church and Sunday school 
to which, by the acknowledgement of all 
parties, she is without question assigned 
by Providence to-day.’’ But he believes 
that the adoption of the Hamilton amend- 
ment was ‘ta serious mistake, a policy 
that cannot be justified,’ and expresses 
‘deep regret and solicitude in view of the 
complications and strife which are inter- 
woven with the present situation.” 


2 
+? 





A press despatch of doubtful authenti- 

| city lately asserted that Lady Henry Som- 
erset had announced her intention of 

speaking in public against the election of 

Sir Charles Dilke to Parliament; that the 

opposing candidate declined her aid with 

indignation, declaring that he would 

‘fight fair’; and that it was proposed to 

|tar and feather Mr. Stead—by way, 
| doubtless, of “fighting fair,” and of 
| giving Mr. Stead and other offensively 
vigorous champions of morality a lesson 


| a candidate as Dilke. 


ter has somewhat blown over, he an- 
nounces himself as again a candidate for | 
Parliament. A man with Dilke’s record, 
including the circumstances which made | 
his case so peculiarly heinous, could not be 
elected to the Legislature from the worst | 
He may quite possibly | 
be elected in England, as he is understood 
to hold the miners of the, Forest of Dean | 
in the hollow of his hand; but his candi- 
dacy has naturally excited indignation and | 
protest. When Lady Aberdeen and many 
other members of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation, taking the same view as Lady 
Somerset, expressed themselves in a letter | 
to Mr. Gladstone as opposed to ‘‘the 
return to Parliament of men who have | 
been proved bv the law courts to have 
been guilty of gross immorality,” they 
ouly voiced a sound and wholesome pub- 
lic sentiment. 





an ae 

If Sir Charles Dilke should be elected, 
it will be a striking object lesson showing 
the need of suffrage for women. And 
since Lady Henry Somerset, with all her 
ability, philanthropy, and large ‘stake | 
in the country,” has not the privilege | 
which belongs to the lowest of her day- | 
laborers, of casting a vote for members of 
Parliament, it would be hard if she might | 
not use her indirect influence against such 


+o 


The suggestion that Mr. Stead might be 
tarred and feathered was probably a case 
where the wish was father to the thought. 
When Mr. Stead published the articles 
which called out so much criticism, an 
excited crowd from the poor quarters of 


| the city filled the street in front of the 


| wrecked by a mob. But it was soon found 


| ters of the poor against rich and titled 


in the gentlemanly methods by which a | 
| political campaign should be conducted. | 


‘The Boston Herald says: 


There is something most unwomanly in 
| the action taken by Lady Henry Somerset 
| regarding Sir Charles Dilke’s probable 

election to Parliament. Dilke may have 
| been a sinner, but he has been punished, 
and borne his bitter punishment like a 
man, and it ill becomes a woman, even so 
immaculate a woman as Lady Somerset, 
| to jump on him when he is trying to rein- 


state himself, and to “go and sin no} 


more.” 
your bonnet must be having a fine kind of 


| a jag. 


————<~oe—__—_—_ 

To say that Sir Charles Dilke ‘may 
have been” a sinner is hardly stating the 
ease fairly. Sir Charles was convicted by 
the courts of adultery with a young mar- 
ried woman, with whose mother he had 
been criminally intimate many years 
before, and who, there was only too much 
reason to fear, was his own daughter. 
The case excited a good deal of horror, 
and Sir Charles Dilke, in his behavior in 


Oh! Lady Somerset, that bee in | 


court, did not seem to the public to con- | 


duct himself particularly ‘like a man.” 
He tried to throw all the blame upon the 
woman—a woman young enough to be 
his daughter. and believed by many per- 
sons to be actually his daughter. It has 
been the way of some men, from Adam 
down, to lay the blame of their own mis- 
deeds upon the woman; but to character- 
ize such a course as ‘*manly’’ would be a 
libel upon manhood. A Portland paper 
lately declared that no jury would con- 
vict Mr. Deacon for shooting M. Abeille, 
because everybody liked to see a man 
behave “like a man.” This called out 
from a Portland woman the pertinent 
query, “Like which man?’ There are 
men and men. 
a «o> - 


Sir Charles Dilke intimated that, al- 
though the court had found him guilty, 
he had evidence in his possession that 
would enable him to clear his character, 
and he declared that he should not try to 
re-enter Parliament till he had done so. 
This was apparently a pure piece of 
bravado. He never has cleared himself; 
but, after waiting a few years till the mat- 


' near Crete, Neb., when one of them threw 


Pall Mall Gazette's offices. The authori- 
ties, appealed to for police protection, 
refused it; they would have liked nothing 
better than to see Mr. Stead’s office 


that the crowd were in full sympathy 
with the Pall: Mall Gazette, which they 
regarded as the champion of the daugh- 


profligates. Its printing office was as 
safe in the midst of that dreadful crowd 
as it would have been if guarded by an 
army. When this was apparent, the 
authorities soon discovered that so large 
an assemblage was contrary to good order, 
and provided plenty of policemen to clear 
the streets. The public sentiment aroused 
by the Pall Mail Gazette compelled the 
passage through Parliament of the bill 
raising the age of protection for girls. 
The dissolute element of fashionable 
society has never forgiven Mr. Stead for 
his courageous and successful attack upon 
what it regarded as its privileges and 
immunities; but if any one in England is 
tarred and feathered by the populace, it 
is more likely to be Sir Charles Dilke 
than Mr. Stead. 





—~o-— 


Among the recent visitors at the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL office were Dr. Mar- 
tha G. Ripley, of Minneapolis, as full of 
enthusiasm as ever, and accompanied by 
one of her bright young daughters; Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, looking very well in 
spite of her hard work; and Miss Lucy 
E. Anthony. 


—~@— —— 


Smith College already has applications 
for admission next year from a hundred 
and fifty girls who must be refused for 
lack of accommodations. 

a ~er- - 





Last week Friday was the 79th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Henry Ward Beecher, 
and the first anniversary of the unveiling 
of the bronze statue of him in the City 
Hall Park at Brooklyn. The memory of 
Mr. Beecher is also to be honored by a 
handsome bronze medallion portrait of | 
him in the vestibule of Plymouth Church. | 
The portrait will probably be unveiled in 
the early fall. 





+o —____ 


The U. S. government has awarded a 
gold medal to Miss Bertie G. Burr, of 
Nebraska, who last summer saved two | 
young women from drowning. A number 
of girls were bathing in the Bue River | 


up her hands and disappeared, sinking | 
twice in twenty feet of water. Miss Burr 
was the only swimmer in the party. She 
plunged into the swift current, and | 
brought the drowning girl safely to shore. | 
Apother young woman had waded so far 
out into the stream under the excitement 
of the moment that she was carried off 
her feet by the current, and Miss Burr 
swam out again and brought her to shore. 


Miss Burr learned to swim at Lasell 
Seminary. She learned also the methods 


| of resuscitation, which she used in the 


case of one of her companions. Such 


| knowledge should be taught at all schools. 


It is worth more than Greek. The medals 
usually granted for heroism are of silver. 
Gold medals are granted only rarely, 
in cases of extraordinary daring and 
endurance. , 


or ___—_ 


IN THE COLLEGES. 





A few weeks ago, President Harper ad- 
dressed the Woman’s Club of Chicago in 
regurd to the need of dormitories for the 
women students of the new University. 
He showed that the University of Chicago 
takes the lead of all the institutions in the 
world in the work it proposes to do for 
women, and asked the coéperation of the 
Club. Already two hundred women had 
applied for admission, there was no home 
for them, and as all the large gifts to the 
University had been designated by the 
donors to special purposes, no funds 
were available for women’s dormitories, 
though Mrs. Charles Hitchcock had sev- 
eral months before subscribed the first 


| thousand dollars toward a building. 


The club decided that the dormitories 
should be ready by October. One lady 
subscribed $10,000 at that meeting, and 
another $1,000, and in about two weeks 
a total of $18,000 was secured. Then 
Mrs. Elizabeth J. Kelly gave $50,000 
toward the fund, and, a few days later, 
Mrs. N. 8. Foster offered $50,000 to build 
a woman's hall, to be called ‘*Foster Hall.” 


Mrs. Foster is 83 years old, and is one of 
the pioneers of Chicago. In the letter 
conveying notice of her gift to the Uni- 
versity authorities, she writes: “I am 
especially glad te know that in this new 
University young women who wish to 
secure a liberal education are to receive 
the same aivantages as young men.” 

The Woman's Club has planned for a 
group of buildings on the ** Woman's 
(luadrangle,” and proposes to raise sufli- 
cient funds for their erection. 

Meanwhile two citizens of Chicago, Mr. 
S. B. Cobb and Mr. Martin A. Ryerson, 
have each subscribed $150,000 toward the 
million it is proposed to raise for the 
buildings and equipment of the Univer- 
sity. 

Arrangements have been completed at 
Brown University so that women may 
pursue any studies in the college curricu- 
lum as far as the sophomore year. Presi- 
dent Andrews thinks that the outcome of 
this work will probably be the making of 
the University into a co-ordinate college 
with a woman’s dormitory and separate 
instruction in the same building. The 
young men of Brown University are ap- 
parently in accord with their president 
in this matter. On class day, the address 
to the undergraduates by Mr. A. P. 
McGinn was awaited with much interest, 
as it was expected that the subject of co- 
education would be mentioned. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. McGinn spoke for all 
his college comrades when he said: 
**Dearest Co-eds: Recognizing the Scrip- 
tural saying that it is not good for man to 
be alone, you have been admitted. Ed- 
ucation, which we feared would make you 
more masculine, only tends to make you 
more womanly. The hard lines that were 
to come have not appeared. Keep on 
knocking, and not only Brown but every 
college in the country will open to you its 
doors.” 

The Harvard faculty has decided to give 
the following courses (open to men and 
women) in the summer school: Chem- 
istry (four courses), botany (two 
courses), physics (two courses). geology 
(three courses), engineering ( three 
courses ), physical culture (two courses), 


| physiology and hygiene, American his- 


tory, socialism, trigonometry, horticul- 
ture, English, Anglo-Saxon, German 
(two courses), French (two courses), 


| history and art of teaching. 


Fifty-four young women graduated 
from Vassar this year. ‘The college has 
received from Mr. John D. Rockefeller a 
gift of $35,000 toward the completion of 
the new dormitories, and $18,000 has 
been received for scholarships. 

Three alumnez of Mt. Holyoke College 
have just been elected members of the 
bourd of trustees: Miss Sarah P. East- 
man, “61, of Dana Hall, Wellesley, for 
three years; Mrs. Cassandra Washburn 


Burnham, °69, for two years; Charlotte | 


A. Morrill, °61, of Adelphi Academy, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for oneyear. F. M.A. 


| CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. PorrerR PALMER and Miss 
FRANCES E. WILLARD have been elected 
trustees of the Northwestern ( niversity 
at Evanston, III. 


Mrs. Nancy 8. Foster has given 
$50,000 to build a woman’s hall in con- 
nection with Chicago University. Within 
a month $118,000 has been obtained fora 
dormitory for women students. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, in her speech prorog- 
uing Parliament, says among other things 
that she ‘“‘gladly assented to the clergy 

| discipline bill to enable bishops to clear 
the church ef clergymen guilty of im- 
morality.” This was good for the Queen, 
| and it must be good for the church. 


Miss MARGARET MACLAUGHLIN has 
been admitted to practise law by the 
Supreme Court of Ohio. She is a gradu- 


| ate of the Lebanon normal school, and is 


regarded an eloquent speaker. Miss Mac- 
| Laughlin is a uative of Tennessee, and 
intends to begin her professional work in 
that State. 


Miss RUTH KIMBALL, the Washington 
correspondent of the St. Paul Globe, is the 
first woman who has won entrance to the 
gallery of the U.S. Senate. There wasa 
little opposition tu her admission, but she 
has gained only pleasant opinions since she 
touk her seat among the other reporters. 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET did not go to 
Eastnor Castle after her return from 
America till about June 1, public and 
philanthropic duties having kept her busy. 
Ou her return to the castle she was greeted 
at the railroad station by her entire ten- 
antry and the people of Ledbury. An 
illuminated address was presented to her, 
and a procession of children sang songs 
and strewed flowers as her carriage 
passed. 


Mrs. FRENCH SHELDON, the African 
explorer, will have the sympathy of her 
friends in the grief which has come to her 
by the sad news of the sudden death of 
her husband in England. Only a few 
days ago, Mrs. Sheldon was telling one 
of the editors of the JOURNAL, with 
wifely pride, how loyal and noble her 
husband was, how he not only seconded 
but encouraged her plans for the African 
exploration, and thus made that remark- 
able journey possible. He had but just 
left this country to attend to business in 
England. A letter told Mrs. Sheldon 
that he was ill, but would **pull through.” 
A reply to her cable despatch the next 
day said he was comfortable, but one 
received a day later announced his death. 


Miss SARAH W. CLEMENTs, who has 
just died at Worcester, Mass., had been a 
teacher in the public schools of that city 
for fifty-eight years. She was the oldest 
teacher in Worcester, and probably in the 
State, having begun her work in May, 
1834, and continued it without a break 
until last Christmas, when her health 
failed. She always taught in the primary 
school, declining promotion. She has 
taught about 4,000 children, including 
some whose pxrents and grandparents 
had been her pupils. Her sister, Miss 
Carrie R. Clements, has taught for thirty 
years, and is still in active service, and 
thereare other teachers in Worcester with 
records nearly as long. Yet President 
Eliot of Harvard will probably continue 
to say that much of the teaching in our 
public schools must necessarily be ‘‘inex- 
perienced, because done by women.” 


Mrs. 8S. G. HUMPHREYS was unani- 
mously elected one of the board of four 
directors, at the recent annual meeting of 
the officers of the Clear Creek and Shan- 
non’s Run turnpike, Woodford County, 
Ky. She is believed to be the first lady 
elected to such an office in Kentucky. 
Mrs. Humphreys was chiefly instrumental 
in getting the road built, and is the larg- 
est stock-holevr. She is the only woman 
who owns any shares, and ever since the 
road was completed she has been the only 
person living on the road who has been 
excluded from its management and re- 
quired to pay toll—a discrimination made 
entirely on account of her sex. At the 
recent meeting, grave objections were 
made to her becoming an officer of the 
road. It was an “innovation,” and the 
county judge and the other officials spoke 
warningly of the *‘onerous duties” of the 
position ; but finally these objections were 
over-ruled (Mrs. Humphreys’ stock giv- 
ing her the right to cast the majority of 
the votes!), and she was unanimously 
elected. 
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EQUAL RIGHTS ORATION AT CORNELL. 


Among the graduates at the recent Cor- 
nell Commencement was C. A. Duniway, 
one of the five sons of Mrs. Abigail Scott 
Duniway, who for fourteen years edited 
at Portland, Oregon, the New Northwest, a 
weekly paper devoted to equal rights for 
women. Mr. Duniway was editor-in- 
chief of the Cornell Era during his last 
year in college. He was one of the Com- 
mencement speakers, and, true to the 
equal rights record of his family, he chose 
as his subject, ‘“The Evolution of Univer- 
sal Suffrage in America.” He said: 


“All men are created free and equal. 
Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 

Thus wrote Jefferson on the eve of that 
gs conflict which was to decide the 

estiny of the American continent. The 
crisis demanded the expression of lofty 
ideals, and in his words the thirteen re- 
bellious colonies found an adequate dee- 
laration of principles for their resistance 
to tyranny. Authority and privilege weré 
the idols of the ordinary statesman of the 
eighteenth century; liberty and equality 
became the key-words of this new politi- 
cal philosophy, which was to give a 
mighty impulse to the evolution of self- 
government. 

Yet the men of 1776 did not found a 
perfect State. Bred in the same strung 
prejudices with the nation whose tyranny 
they had just resisted, even they hardly 
realized the full grandeur of the princi- 
ples for which they fought and suffered. 
‘They and their children needed a century 
to learn that freedom is not a prerogative 


of race or color, aud the lesson was | 


brought home to the 
only by a terrible civil war. 
act of emancipation was complete. But 
justice to the negro was not complete. 
He was no longer an article of merchan- 
dise, yet he was not a free citizen. ‘Then 


public conscience 


the same instinct of freedom which had | 


created therepublic demanded and secured 
his unconditional enfranchisement. 
the hands of the freedman of the South, 
the free men of America put the ballot as 
the most potent guarantee of liberty. 


It was a frank admission that the elcc- | 
tive franchise is the indispensable means | 
for obtaining the consent of the governed, | 
- a noble acknowledgment that the right 


to vote is a necessary prerogative of an 
American citizen. Believers in a broad 
democracy could take no other ground. 
The possession of the ballot is the supreme 
privilege of full and loyal citizenship, the 
undoubted right of all whose interests are 
inseparably bound up with the fortunes of 
the republic. 
this principle as a working rule of govern- 
ment, all the forces of our political life 
have been steadily tending ever since the 
first settlement of America. Our fathers 
broadened freehold suffrage into manhood 
suffrage. We shall base the citizen’s right 
to vote on the simple fact of responsible 
personality. 

Political wisdom justifies practical reg- 
ulations of the suffrage, and may require 
certain mimimum moral, educational, and 
economic qualifications of every voter. 
Political justice applies the same regula- 
tions and requires the same qualifications 
for all citizens of whatever class. Ex- 
perience has shown that freedom can not 
be a prerogative of race or color; experi- 
ence is slowly proving that freedom is not 
a prerogative of sex. The daughters of 
the republic can not be forever denied 
their just share with the sons of the 
republic in the government of our com- 
mon country. A woman, asa citizen, asa 
responsible personality, is entitled to and 
ought to exercise her individual intelli- 
gence and ber individual conscience. She 
is not, because she can not be, represented 
by men. Her own best development and 
the progress of society demand the fullest 
recognition of the dignity of womanhood 
as co-equal with manhood, and that not 
alone in purely social circles, but also in 
the sphere of political action. 

The cause of woman's enfranchisement 
—or, better, the cause of true democracy 
—already has been sanctioned by the 
granting of suffrage on school and liquor 
questions to the women of many States 
and Territories ; by the concession of their 
right to participate in all municipal elec- 
tions in Kansas; and by their exercise for 
twenty-two years of the full and free 
franchise in Wyoming. Agitation on this 
issue has become persistent and world- 
wide. The vote of seventy to thirty-four 
in the New York State Assembly last 
April in favor of a bill granting full suf- 
trage to women, is only one of the signs of 
growing public sentiment on this greatest 
of political reforms. In spite of all dan- 
gers and difficulties, its triumph will bring 
the consummation of the American ideal of 
government. ‘l'rue universal suffrage will 
then be an accomplished fact. Only the 
timidity of conservatism attempts to stay 
this last great step in the development of 
political individualitv. The spirit of 
liberty has wiped out inequalities between 
brothers; the spirit of libertv can not rest 
content so long as there is inequality be- 
tween brother and sister. 


One of the graduates of Cornell ex- 
pressed in last week’s WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
the delight with which she listened to 
these earnest and eloquent words. Many 
other women must have felt the same. 
Mrs. Duniway is to be congratulated upon 
the possession of such a son. 


— ~2> — 


SOME REASONS WHY. 


At a School of Methods recently held 
by the W. C. T. U. at Westfield, Ind., 
there was a symposium of ‘‘Half-minute 
Reasons for Securing Women’s Ballot.” 
Some of the reasons given were: ‘*God 
said it was not good for man to be alone, 
and it is not good for him tu be alone 
in casting the ballot.” “I do not want 


At least the | 


Into | 


Toward the adoption of | 


| to be classed with idiots and children.” | “It seems to me that this statement is an 


‘“‘Where women go, there is better order 
and more purity.” ‘I have no one to rep- 
resent me, and if I had, I could represent 
myself better than any one else.” 
make politics purer and better.” 


eigner and the slave when he was set 
free.” 


~~ 
> 


A GOOD BUSINESS FOR WOMEN. 





Detroit, MICH., JUNE 28, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Women who have to earn their living, or 
at least help to make both ends meet, scan 
your columns to find something desirable 
to do. For these women, many of them 
not having the opportunities for a busi- 
ness education that younger women have 
to-day, I feel the utmost sympathy. There- 
fore I would like to mention a plan which 
has come under my observation. To any 
person who will furnish the best of every- 
thing, it will give good returns finan- 
cially. 


In all cities there are many schools | 


which have only one session. In this city 
the hours are from 8.30 A. M. until one 
o'clock P. M., with recess at 11 A. M. 
Many young people are light eaters at 
breakfast time, and are thoroughly hungry 
at recess. A nicely prepared basket of 
lunch, such as sandwiches, fried cakes, 
cookies, spice-cake, nut-cake, and angel’s 
, food, but always sandwiches.can be readily 
sold. Iam convinced one could increase 
this business to almost any extent by send- 
| ing such baskets of lunch to banks and 
| other places of business, where people 
depend upon a light meal at noon, and 
have dinner at six o'clock. lerhaps this 
has been suggested in your paper. If so, 
I have not seen it, and venture to contrib- 
A. D. DUDLEY. 


| ute the idea. . 


& 


WOMEN IN INDIANA STATE UNIVER- 
SITY. 





EVANSVILLE, IND., JUNE 27, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

One of the most encouraging things in 
the outlook for women is the attitude 
towards them taken by most of the 
higher institutions of learning in the 
West. 


“To | 
*T do | 
not want to be held lower than the for- | 


example of x = x, and needs no proof or 
explanation.” 
| With such views going out from the 


many years before the men of Indiana 
will look upon the proposition 
‘“‘women should have political equality 
with men’’ as another case of x = x, 
requiring neither proof nor explanation. 
ADELIA R. HORNBROOK. 


— ~2> — 


TO OTHERWISE SENSIBLE MOTHERS. 


in your endeavor to keep the children 
under your charge healthy and happy? 
You will tell me they are your constant 
'eare. The worid, society, your house, 
your husband even, are subservient to this 
one absorbing interest. You read, listen 


for them the proper exercise and nourish- 
ment for body and mind. 


you will allow fashion to influence you 
against the dictates of love and common 
sense. Now, while baby’s summer clothes 
are being made, I want earnestly to pro- 
test against the long dresses, which you 
think she must wear if she is to look pret- 
tier than any other baby. Now, while 
the little back is growing strong, the 
little limbs developing, the active mind 
preparing for the life before it, the baby 
needs all its powers untrammelled. 

It wants to jump up quickly on the 
chair to see the cause of the noise outside, 
and so train its ear to measure sound and 
its intelligence to recognize the difference 
between noises which should alarm and 
those which should please it. It wants to 
run up stairs safely for mother’s gloves, 
which she forgot, and it wants the kiss 

sWhich is its reward for promptness, in- 
stead of being obliged to go slowly, and 





I have just returned from the Com- | 


_ mencement exercises of the University of 
Indiana, at Bloomington. This was the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the admission 
of women to that University on equal 
terms with men. 

At the alumni banquet, the toast, 
“Women in the University,” was ably 
responded to by Miss Fannie Maxwell. 
She referred to the doubts and fears of 
the friends of the University twenty-five 
years ago, who felt the injustice of ex- 
cluding women from a State institution, 
and yet feared that the admission of 
women might work injury to their be- 
loved University. She told how the 
sense of justice conquered the sense of 
expediency, and the women were admit- 
ted, and the University flourished. She 
referred to the noble courage and pa- 
tience of Miss Sarah P. Morrison, the 
first lady graduate, who, though defended 
and sustained in every possible way by 
the Faculty, suffered from the jealousy 


who felt aggrieved by her presence. 
A great change has taken place in these 


twenty-five years. 


at the University of Indiana. 


| of the long dress is desirable, and, dpubt- 


| cuse that wrong, but we do believe that 


then having quoted to it that well-worn 
proverb about sluggards; or, if its little 
strength and energy are exhausted in 
holding up its dress, and it comes back 
cross and peevish, it wants sympathy and 


great centres of influence like the Indiana 
State University, surely it cannot be | 


that | 


Dear Women :—How much of the valu- | 
able gray matter of your brain is used up | 


and try to learn in every possible way | 
the surest and safest methods to obtain | 


have the best climate goin’. 
This I believe; and yet, dear mothers, | 't- 


| FATHER BRIGHTHOPES, 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
A READING FRENCH GRAMMAR. A short 
method of learning to read the French 
language. By E.H. Magill, A. M., LL.D. 
Philadelphia: Christopher Sower Co. 
| 1892. Price, 60 cents. 
This short work is intended to give stu- 
| dents briefly and rapidly a knowledge of 
| present grammatical forms, so as to 
| enable them easily to read modern French 
| literature. The vegalar French verbs, 


| with their principal parts, are added in an | 


| appendix. H. B. B. 


| 

| Miss MATILDA ARCHAMBEAU VAN DORN. 
By Elizabeth Cumings. 12mo., cloth, 
75 cents. 
pany, 1892. 


A bright- minded little girl, full of | 

| quaint fancies, expresses herself en all | 
occasions and upon all subjects with a | 
| irresistibly | 


naive originality which is 
| amusing and suggestive. There is so muc 
| of nature and of genuine wit in her say- 
| with unabated interest to the end, and 
| when she goes across the sea, we think, 
| with little Job, that ‘*Matilda ought to 
She's wuth 


CLERGYMAN’S VACATION. By J. TT. 
Trowbridge. Lllustrated. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 1892. Price, $1.25. 

This new and revised edition of a charm- 
ing story has an autobiographical preface 
telling the circumstances under which it 
was written forty years ago. It was the 


first of a series of more than forty vol- | 


umes by the same author, and the plates 


were literally worn out in supplying the’ 


demand. For many years it has been out 
of print, and the present edition is in 
response to repeated calls. We hope it 
will regain its old popularity. H. B. B. 


ITALIAN CHILD LIFE, 
Goop Times. By Manetta Ambrosi. 
Illustrated. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
Price, 75 cents. 

An American woman, born and reared 
in sunny Italy, recalls the incidents of 
her child-life with spirit and fidelity. All 
children will be interested in her simple 
descriptions of the scenery and manners 
of her old home. She tells us how she 
came to be born in Tyrol, her adventures 
in a cow-stable, how she helped to make 
wine, gathered violets and roses, played 
Punch and Judy, kept silkworms, worked 


OR MANETTA’S 





not scolding. (And, by the way, we must 
not forget that those steps are much 
harder for it than for us. If you will try 
for several days going up two at a time, | 
you will get an idea of what they are to | 
children.) | 

You may urge that the greater warmth | 


less, look back with horror upon your 
grandmother's babyhood, with her bare 
legs and arms and neck. We do not ex- 


| with houses kept at summer heat, less 


| by running about with bare legs than by 


of the petty persecutions of those times | 


sounds absurd to the students of the 
present day, aud they listen to it as they 
would to the tales of the Salem witch- 
craft. Fifteen women and thirty men 
took the degree of A. B. at the Univer- 
sity this year, and several ladies took the 
A.M. One young lady, Miss Tamar Alt- 
house, of New Harmony, Ind., graduated 
| from the Law School. 
prophecy she was referred to as the 
*Angel of the Law School,” and it was 
remarked with satisfaction that the young 
men of the class looked upon her as their 
sister—in law. I was informed that she 
had enjoyed the utmost respect and kind- 
ness from the Dean, the professors, and 
the students of the Law School, and that 
her work had been highly creditable to 
herself and her sex. Other lady students 
will enter the Law School next year, 
including the wife of one of the profes- 
sors. 


In the class | 


At the risk of making this letter too | 


long. 1 wish to speak of an incident which 
happened in the class-room of the Profes- 
sor of Pedagogies, when I was visiting 
there two or three weeks before Com- 
mencement. The professor was absent, 


and a student recitation was going on. | 


The principles of the New Education 
were being discussed, one of which was 
that **women should share the advantages 


of higher education equally with men.” | 
Different students were called upon by | 


the leader, and different reasons were 
given for this statement, until one young 
man closed the discussion by remarking: 


| mother’s eca s cles y 

and pettiness of some of the students, | s cap and spectacles, but you 
| would 

| obliged to make her wear them, and thus 


. | ruin her eyesight. 
Now, no woman has | yesight 


anything to endure on account of her sex | 
The story | 


harm is done to an active, growing child 


not being able freely to run about at all. | 

Then, do you not consider the moral | 
effect? Either you must oblige a child to | 
dress in a way it dislikes, and so foster a 
feeling of annoyance which will certainly 
affect its disposition, or you must encour- | 
age its vanity and spirit of competition, 
which has been the beginning of the 
downfall of so many people. Baby may 
look ‘‘cunning.”” So she would in grand- 


be heart-broken if you were 


I fear that you are laying seeds for trou- 
ble worse than blindness. 

Let me, then, for the sweetest of living 
creatures unable to plead for themselves, 
beg of you to think only of their present 
comfort and future good, and never mind 
what that baby Smith wears.— Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 





or 


PITH AND POINT. 


Every man must buy experience, and 
the first fees are heavy.—Bulwer. 

A man may not always prevent a puppy 
from barking at his heels, but he can pre- 
vent himself from being as big a fool as 
the puppy is.—Demorest (Ga.) Times. 





He who in questions of right, virtue, or 
duty sets himself above ridicule is truly 
great, and shall laugh in the end with 
truer mirth than ever he was laughed at. 
—Lavrater. 


Did you ever hear of a man who had 
striven all his life faithfully and singly 
toward an object, and in no measure ob- 
tained it? If a man constantly aspires, 
is he not elevated? Did ever a man try 
heroism, magnanimity, truth, sincerity, 
and find that there was no advantage in 
them,—that it was a vain endeavor?—dH. 
D. Thoreau. 





| 
| 


Do right, and God’s recompense to you | 
will be the power of doing more right. | 
Give, and God’s reward to you will be the | 
spirit of giving more; a blessed spirit, for | 
it is the Spirit of God himself, whose life | 
is the blessedness of giving. Love, and | 


| 
God wil] pay you with the capacity of | 


more love; for love is Heaven—love is | 
God within you.—F. W. Robertson. 


| cial duties 


in leather, attended the annual fair, 
scoured the chimney chains, played al 
verdo, tried to smuggle a melon, and at 


| last said good-bye to the dear old land and 
| crossed the ocean to America. 


H. B. B. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE NEW EDUCATION. 
By Louisa Parsons Hopkins. 
Lee & Shepard. 1892. Price, $1.25. 
Mrs. Hopkins has made various ad- 


dresses, as a supervisor of the Boston | 
| schools. on occasions outside of her ofti- 
In this volume are included | 


her views on manual training, on kinder- 
garten, on physical training as a means of 
mental and moral development, on the 
moral problem ip the public schools, on 
the education of the soul, on character as 


| an object of school education, on the rela- 


tion of the school to citizenship, on the 
school curriculum, on the relation of the 
schoo] to industrial reform, on woman's 


work in education, on the utility of the | 


ideal, the gospel of motherhood, ete. 


‘This wise and thoughtful book is dedicated | 


Boston, D. Lothrop Com- | 


ings and doings, that we read the book | 


oR AN OLD | 


Boston: | 


and Mrs. Stowe abolition, in the guise of 
fiction. Miss Gardener uses her powers to 
depict various forms of social injustice, but 
she overstates her cases so widely as to 
defeat her own object. Her stories may 
be “the solace and salvation of society‘s 
exiles,” to use her own expression, but 
they cannot successfully appeal to the 
common sense of intelligent readers. 
H. B. B. 


BEOWULF. An Anglo-Saxon Epic Poem. 
Translated by John Leslie Hall. Bos. 
ton: D.C. Heath & Co. 1892. Price, 
$1.10. 


This is a reproduction in modern meas- 
| ures of the venerable epic poem, Beowulf. 
| But a decided flavor of archaism has been 
| retained in the translation. ‘his will, of 
| course, limit its circulation and diminish 
| its popularity. But many students of 
our Teutonic past will be glad to read of 
the sorrows of Hrothgar,. of the prowess 
of Beowulf, and of the feelings that stirred 
the hearts of our forefathers in their 
primeval homes. With them we watch 
| with breathless interest the contests be- 
tween Beowulf and the monsters, Grendel 
| and his mother; and the final fatal en- 
counter with the Dragon. H. B. B. 


| THE PICTURESQUE GEOGRAPHICAL READ- 
| ERS. By Charles F. King. Third Book. 
| The Land We Live In. PartI. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 1892. Price, 56 cents. 
| 


This volume is an account of visits 
made to the industrial centres of the East- 
| ern and Middle States, and to the principal 
cities. These visits are described in so 
| interesting a manner, and so completely 
illustrated, that it will be a pleasure fora 
| pupil to obtain the information therein 
given. The book is not intended to sup- 
plant text books, but to supplement them. 
The latest and most reliable information 
regarding products, industries, distances, 
temperatures, etc.. aregiven. Itis almost 
unique to have a schoo! book combinip 
thus the charms of scenery and travel wit 
facts that are of interest alike to young 
and old. H. B. B. 


| THE GOSSIPING GUIDE TO HARVARD. 
Illustrated. Paper, 25 cents. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Cambridge Tribune Company. 


The Cambridge (Mass.) Tribune has 
just published alittle book, entitled **The 
Gossiping Guide to Harvard,” which 
gives a concise description of all places of 
interest in and about the University, with 
bits of history and anecdote concerning 
them that give a certain color to the 
work not generally found in guide-books. 
The Guide contains the last portrait ever 
taken of James Russell Lowell, exterior 
and interior views of Elmwood (his resi- 
| dence), of Memorial Hall, the new High 
School, the John Harvard statue, a plan 
of the college grounds, and Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’ interesting letter spe- 
cially written for the Lowell Memorial 
Number of the Cambridge Tribune. 





NATURE READERS. Seaside and Way- 
side. No.4. By Julia McNair Wright. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., 1892. Price, 
70 cents. 


The study of natural science should 
come next to that of reading, writing 
and arithmetic. It will be the leading 
pursuit of the coming man. ‘This is one 
of the many successful recent attempts to 
popularize it. andto adapt it to the com- 
prehension of children. In fifty suecessive 

| lessons, beginning with ‘*Earth - build- 
ing’ and “The First Continent,” it opens 
the way by easy stages for severer studies 
in geology, astronomy, and biology. 

H. B. B. 


to Col. Higginson, Mrs. P. A. Shaw, Gen. | 


F. A. Walker, Mrs. Mary Hemenway, and | 


President MacAllister. Ss, &. 2. 


THE QUEENS. Being passages from the 
lives of Elizabeth, Queen of England, 
and Mary, Queen of Scotland. 
demah. Printed for the Brothers by 
F. J. Sehulte & Co., Chicago, 1892. 
Price, $1.25. 

This is a lengthy drama, purporting to 


be historical, of the relations between | 


Queens Elizabeth and Mary, and is said 
to be written or inspired by Shakespeure. 
as an evidence of his immortality. This 
startling claim is made in the name of a 
**Brotherhood” of learned persons, **who 
have devoted their lives to the study of 
all truths and the best methods of pre- 
senting these truths to the world.” As 
may be supposed, the absurdity of the | 
claim is evidenced by the fact that the | 
singularly dull and worthless volume 
contains none of Shakespeare’s poetical 
or literary merits, but is a flat and preten- 
tious failure. If the choice must lie be- 
tween such deterioration or annihilation | 
—the latter would be preferred by the 
friends of Shakespeare. H. B. B. 


PUSHED BY UNSEEN HANDS. By Helen 
H. Gardener, New York, Common- 
wealth Company, 1892. Price, $1. 


‘These ten sensational stories have all the 
merits and defects that characterize the 
previous works of this erratic writer. A | 
streak of genius runs through them like a 
golden thread. Their fatal defect is that 
they are written to point a moral or | 
advocate a theory, and are not true tolife. | 
They hold a mirror up to nature, but the 
mirror gives distorted images. ‘The first 
story is a weird suggestion of spiritual- 
istic influences. the second an incident of | 
corporate heartlessness and cruelty so con- | 
trary to the interests of the railroad | 
corporation itself as to be exceptional | 
and suicidal; the third, a caricature of | 
revivals; the fourth, an ascription of all | 


| mental and moral obliquities to heredity, | 


| 
and so on throughout the series. Miss | 
Gardener has intense feelings and couvie- | 
tions, with a wealth of imagination and | 
expression which would make her a | 
great novelist, if she were willing to paint | 
life and society from nature and not from | 
theory. Miss Martineau taught free trade, | 


By Al- | 


| A MILLIONAIRE AT SIXTEEN, OR THE 

| CRUISE OF THE GUARDIAN MOTHER. 

| By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard, 1892. Price, $1.25. 

Vol. 2, All over the world series, con- 
| tinues the story of A Millionaire at Six- 
teen. It is an exciting tale of conspiracies, 
captures, mutinies, and surprises. The 
hero meets emergencies, outwits his 
enemies, and rises superior to all difficul- 
| ties and dangers. Mr. Adams’ stories are 





For Scrofula 


“After suffering for about twenty-five 
years from scrofulous sores on the legs 
and arms, trying various medical courses 
without benefit, I began to use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and a wonderful cure was 
the result. Five bottles sufficed to re- 
store me to health.”—Bonifacia Lopez, 

27 E. Commerce st., San Antonio, Texas. 


Catarrh 


“My daughter was afflicted for nearly 
a year with catarrh. The physicians be- 
ing unable to help her, my pastor recom- 
mended Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I followed 
his advice. Three months of regular 
treatment with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and 
Ayer’s Pills completely restored my 
daughter's health.”—Mrs. Louise Rielle, 
Little Canada, Ware, Mass. 


Rheumatism 


“For several years, I was troubled 
with inflammatory rheumatism, being so 
bad at times as to be entirely helpless. 
For the last two years, whenever I felt 
the effects of the disease, I began to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and have not had a 
spell f_ra long time.”—E. T. Hansbrough, 
Elk Run, Va. 


For all blood diseases, the 
best r. medy is 


AYER'S 


Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, willcure you 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, JULY 2, 1892. 





Re amaneel _ 


like the colors of a kaleidoscope. Every 
time the author shakes his pen, a new 
picture appears. This one is as brilliant 


and entertaining as the last one. More we | 


cannot say. H. B. B. 


OLp WINE: NEW Borr_Les. Elemental 
Doctrines in Modern Form. By Amory 
H. Bradford, D.D., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Montclair, N. J. 


Price, 35 cents. 

The contents consist of four discourses, 
on “Ihe Living God;* “The Holy ‘Trin- 
ity: “*‘What is Left of the Bible;” ‘*The 
Immortal Life.” ‘The sermons were de- 
livered during Lent and on Easter Sun- 
day, 1892, the topies selected as being 
essential—or, as Dr. Bradford phrases it, 
elemental—in Christianity. 

SE ee 


A SUGGESTION. 


I hope every woman who takes the 
Woman's Column has a way of preserving 
that worthy little paper. It contributes 
no small share to the progressive ideas of 
our day; and, in reporting the work, it 


records each week what will be valuable | 


history in a short time. A very satisfac- 


tory way for the preservation of so small | 


a paper is to use a skeleton book (9x13 in.), 
into which stubs are bound according to 
the pages desired. This book can be made, 


for slight cost, at any country printing | 


office, the common straw board, covered 
with marbled paper, making a pretty 
back. 
each week upon its arrival; and in time 
you have a book whose information upon 
the woman question and upon all live 
topics of the day is authority. Nothing 
like recorded facts. The Woman's Column 
is devoted to the advance thought and 
reform which are engaging the many 
bright women of this century. To keep 
“in touch” with all this, our women must 
read, and preserve useful information. 
Long may the Woman’s Column continue to 


add a leaf each week in the books of one | 


Iowa woman! SADETTE HARRINGTON. 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women 
during the week ending June 7, 1892, as 
follows: ; 

Viola J. Angel, Springfield, Mo., Photo- 
graphic Holder. 

Catherine Booss, New York, N. Y., 
Guiding Attachment for Sewing Machine. 

Sally Salinger, New York, N. Y., 
Pocket Attachment. 

tebecca C. Sherley, Lyons, Kan., Can- 
ning or Preserving Jar. 

Lena Sittig, Brooklyn, N. Y., Skirt Pro- 
tecting Garment. 

WEEK ENDING JUNE 14, 1892, as fol- 
lows: 

Sarah E. Melntosh, Almond, N. Y., 
Flavoring Powder. 

Hannah F. Quein, Odell, Neb., Clasp. 

Mary L. Scelley, New York, N. Y., 
Hair- waver. 

ee 


RHODE ISLAND CONSTITUTION. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., JUNE 29, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal . 

The Rhode Island W. 8. A. has been an 
active organization for nearly twenty-four 
years. It has labored hard all these years 
to promote the elevation of women, intel- 
lectually, morally, socially and indus- 
trially, as well as politically. Its work 
has never been sensational, and it has not 


engaged popular attention; but its influ- | 


ence has been felt, and the condition of 
women has been effectually improved in 
many respects in consequence of its efforts. 
But, while much has been done, there is 
still more which remains to be accom- 
plished, and the Association feels the need 
of possessing a better organization and 
more funds for carrying on its work. 

This summer the executive committee 
decided to apply for a charter, as one of 
the first steps necessary to put the Asso- 
ciation on a better footing. The petition 
for a charter is now in the hands of the 
General Assembly, and will be granted 
undoubtedly in a few days, if it has not 


been already. It is hoped that the friends | 


of the cause throughout the State will con- 
tribute liberally towards the fund which 
it is desirable to raise to place the organi- 
zation upon a better footing than it has 
ever occupied. 

It is also proposed to amend the consti- 
tution so as to adapt it to the enlarging 
needs of the Association. At the last 
public meeting, which was held in May, 
the following was reported from the 
committee appointed to revise the con- 


stitution, and is to be acted upon at the | 


annual meeting in October. It is hoped 
that every member will come prepared to 
act intelligently upon it, and that the 
result may bea constitution suited to the 
needs and purposes of the organization, 
larger opportunities for good work, and 
increased interest in the society and its 
efforts to benefit humanity: 
CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE I. 
This Society shall be called the Rhode Island 


New 
York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 1892. 
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Woman Suffrage Association. It shall he aux- 
iliary to the National-American Woman Suffrage 
Association. 
Articte II. 
The object of this Association shall be to 


| obtain the elective franchise for women; and to 


seek in all possible and proper ways for their 

elevation and advancement, in order that they 

may be prepared to exercise intelligently and 

wisely this highest duty of citizenship. 
Articie III. 

Any person may become a member of this 
Association by the payment of one dollar into 
its treasury. The annual tax for each succeed- 
ing year is one dollar. Such members shall be 
entitled to vote in the election of officers at its 


| annual meeting, to take parttin all its discussions, 


and to receive copies of all reports and other 
documents published by the Society. 


ARTICLE IV. 

Sec. 1. Any local suffrage society may be- 
come auxiliary to this Association by the pay- 
ment into its treasury of ten cents per capita 
upon its members. 

Sec. 2. Such local society is entitled to one 
delegate-at-large to the annual meeting of the 
Association when consisting of twenty members 
or less, and to one additional delegate for every 
ten members exceeding the first twenty, who, 
together with the president and secretary there- 
of. are entitled to vote in the election of the 
officers of the State Association. 

Sec. 3. In the election of officers at the 
annual meeting of the State Association, the 
delegates present from each local auxiliary 
shall be entitled to cast the full vote to which 
the organization represented by them is entitled. 

Sec. 4. Local societies auxiliary to the State 
Association may also become auxiliary to the 
National-American Association by the payment 
of an additional ten cents per capita on their 
membership into the treasury of the State Asso- 
ciation. 

ARTICLE V. 

Sec. 1. The officers of this Association shall 
be a President, Vice-President, Corresponding 
Secretary, Recording Secre ary, Treasurer, and 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. These 
officers shall be chosen by ballot at the annual 
meeting, and shall hold office tilltheir successors 
are elected. 

Sec. 2. The President of each auxiliary local 
society shall be exofficio a Vice-President of the 
State Association. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Committee shall con- 


| sist of the Chairman, the President, Secretaries 


and Treasurer of the State Association, one 
member from each auxiliary local society, to be 
chosen by the local society, and eleven members- 
at-large, to be elected by the State Association 
at its annual meeting. 

ARTICLE VI. 

Sec. 1. The Executive Committee shall hold 
monthly meetings from October to June inclu- 
sive. Special meetings may be called at any 
time by the president or secretary. Seven mem- 


| bers, when convened on due notice, shall con- 
| stitute a quorum. 


Sec. 2. ‘The Executive Committee shall have 
charge of the business of this Association, 
arrange its meetings and control its finances, and 
report its proceedings through the recording 
secretary at the annual meeting. 


ArticLe VII. 

This Constitution shall not be amended except 
at the annual meeting, notice of the nature of 
the proposed amendments having been given 
previously at a public meeting of the Association. 

ELLEN M. BOLLEs, 
Sec. and State Agent R. J. W. S.A. 








HUMOROUS. 


Man is a good deal like a fish. You 
know the fish would never get into very 
serious trouble if it kept its mouth shut. 
Yonkers Statesman. 


Bunting—I saw a sight to-day that did 
my heart good. Larkin—What was it? 
Bunting—A plumber getting a prescrip- 
tion compounded at a retail drug store.— 
Seattle Soundings. 


Prospective Generosity. — Mamma— 
Tommy, why didnt you share your peach 
with Dolly? Tommy—I gave her the 
stone; if she plants it, she can have the 
tree.—Judy. 


‘Do you know the value of an oath?” 
asked the judge of an old darkey who was 
to be the next witness. ‘*Yes, sah, I does. 
One ob dese yeah lawyers done gib me 
foah dollars for to swear to suffin. Dat’s 
de value of an oath. Foah dollars, sah.” 
And then there was consternation in the 
court-room.—St. Joseph News. 


A famous French doctor and professor 
of medicine contended that every disease 
was due to a process of inflammation. 
On dissecting one of hix patients, not a 
trace of inflammation could be found. He 
explained the circumstances to his pupils 
as follows: "Gentlemen, you see that our 
mode of treatment was thoroughly effec- 
tive. The patient is dead, but he died 
cured.” 


Little Marjorie is by no means fond of 
going to church. She has to sit too still, 
and **the man” says some things she can- 
not yet understand. Her mother said: 

‘*‘When you can’t understand what the 
minister means, you must remember he is 
talking about good and beautiful things; 
and you must make up your mind to think 
of something good yourself.” 


That day Marjorie was very quiet in | 


church, and her mother praised her for 
it on the way home. 

**[ did just as you told me,” said the wee 
maid. ‘I thought of something good.” 

‘*What was it, dearie?”’ 

‘** Apple pie.” 

A certain kindergarten is blessed with 
the attendance of a very original youth 
named Richard. He is a very honest 
little boy, and highly respected by his 
parents, but the other afternoon when he 
came home he acknowledged frankly to 
his mother that a punishment had been 
inflicted upon him at the kindergarten. 

“Why, what have you done?” 

‘-Well, you see,” he answered, ‘Johnny 
and I got tired of being good, and we 
made up our minds that we would just get 
our heads together and holler out the 
very naughtiest word we could think of, 
both together!” 

The mother was inexpressibly shocked. 
Johnny was another very nice and well- 
bred boy. But she managed to ask— 

“Well, what did you say!” 

“We just screamed out ‘Bedbug ” as 
loud as we could !""—Boston Transc: ipt. 
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LEE & SHEPARD'S NEW BOOKS. | 


THE PRESUMPTION OF SEX. 
By Oscar Fay Apams. Cloth. Gilt top. $1.00. 
Some portions of this work first appeared in the 
North American Review, and was the cause of much 
discussion and criticism. The first published was 
“The Mannerless Sex,” which was followed by “The 
Ruthless Sex” and “The Brutal Sex.” To the above 
the author has added “The Vulgar Sex” and “The 
Presumption of Sex,” and also an exceedingly inter- 
esting Introduction to the complete volume. 


WOOD NOTES WILD. 
Notations of Bird Music. 


ography, by John Vance Cheney. Price, $2. 

The author, an ardent lover of nature, devoted 
much time to the observation of the music of the 
birds in different portions of the United States. He 
being convinced that all music in nature, animate and 
inanimate, gives out charming tones and forms pleas- 
ing melodic strains, using all the intervals of the 
major and minor scales, in perfection of intonation 
and finish of execution, supports this theory by giving 
the songs of many birds in musical notation. Shortly 
after writing these papers, some of which appeared 
in the Century, Mr. Cheney, passed away, and the 
work has been edited by his son, John Vance Cheney, 
Librarian of the San Francisco Public Library, who 
has added a bibliography of much value, and a com- 
plete index. ° 


THE GOLDEN GUESS. 
A series of Essays. By Joun Vance CHENEY, Libra 
rian. Cloth, $1.50. 
Mr. Cheney, in this series of essays, shows what are 


the essentials of true poetry as determined by those | 


whose literary pre-eminence gives weight to their 
opinions on the subject. And, having established the 


standard, the author proceeds to analyze some of the | 
| college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical, 


tions thereby. Every one will not agree with all of | pigineering. Scientific and Literary degrees. Health- 


work of our leading poets, and to test their produc 


his conclusions, but all will concede that the author 


has studied the subject deeply and presents his views | 


with force and vigor. 


GESTURES AND ATTITUDES. 

An Exposition of the Delsarte Theory of Expression 
By Epwarp B. WarMAN, A. M., author of “The Voice. 
How to Train it,J/How to Care for it,” ete. With over 
150 full-page illustrations by Marion Morgan Rey- 
nolds. Quarto. Cloth, $3.00. 


“A volume which discusses the Delsarte method | 


with elaborate minuteness, and in a manner that sets 
forth its advantages with a clearness and a simplicity 
that leave no excuse even for the student of the dull- 
est understanding to fail of comprehending what is 
here taught. 154 illustrations of attitudes and gestures 
assist in emphasizing the instructions given in the 
text; and the book will be found of the greatest value 
and utility to speakers and actors who would attain 
to grace in movement, expressiveness in action, and 
ease in bearing.” —Boston Gazette. 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE NEW 
BOOK. 


And Kindred Essays. By THomMas WentTwortn Hia- 

, GINsoN, author of “Atlantic Essays,” “Out-Door Pa- 
pers,” “Oldport Days,” “Army Life in a Black Regi 
ment,” ete., ete. Cloth, $1.50. 

“The volume consists of an address delivered by the 
author before the Century Club of New York, in Jan- 
uary last, and kindred essays, all American to the 
core. Tepoarente and patriotism are visible on every 
pase. ‘The New World and the New Book’ fs sure to 
ye read by lovers of literature everywhere, and it will 
add to the reputation of Colonel Higginson as a master 
in the art of essay writing.” 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW. 

With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By Harriette R. SuHat- 
Tuck, President of the Boston Political Class. New 
Edition. Cloth, 75 cents. 

What the modern woman of affairs wants is to be 
able to express an opinion or argue a point in meeting 
with clearness and sensibility, or to conduct such 
meeting with order, and in accordance with recog- 
nized ct et law. Nowhere will she be able 
to find such clear, concise, and practical information, 
on just such subjects as she needs to understand as in 
Mrs. Shattuck’s admirable little book, which should 
be in the hands of every woman who aspires to take 
an intelligent part in public deliberations or the work 
of ordinary clubs and societies.—Journal of Zduca- 
tion. 

For Sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mailon receipt 
of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET. 


PLYMOUTH, MASS., July 7—August 17, 1892. 
Daily lectures in 
KCONOMICS, HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 
AND ETHICS, 
For program, with full particulars, apply to the 
Secretary, 8S. BURNS WESTON, 118 South 12th St., Phila- 
delphia. 


uit to buy your Spectacles, Eye 

Glasses, Opera, Field or Ma- 

rine Glasses. Artificial Eyes 

largest assortment and low 

est prices ip N. E. OPH 
a THALMIC SURGEONS’ or 

ders a specialty. 
GEO. H. LLOYD, Optician, 


357 Washington St. Roston. 
Please note the 347. 
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BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56 and G1 East 11th St., 3 doorsfrom B’dwa 


Permanent and transient board at reasonable prices 
Location central to — retail stores and places of 
amusement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 





By StmMEON PEASE CHENEY, | 
Collected and arranged, appendix, notes and bibli | 


| Dr. Sargent’s apparatus comp 


| if sold to a single publication. 


Co-operative Literary Syndicate, 


EDUCATIONAL. 
PREPARATION FOR THE 


Institute of Technology 


IS A SPECIALTY AT 


Chauncy - Hall School, 


593 Boylston Street, Boston, 


Reference is made to 


(very near the Institute). 


| the Institute faculty. 


All the Institute courses of study are open to 
both sexes. 





BRYN MAWR COLLEGE shiWwhtGk 
FOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
sraduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
treek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, includ- 
ing Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, Hebrew, 
History, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biol- 
ogy and lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium, with 
ete. Fellowships (value 

$500) in Greek, Latin, English, Mathematics, History 
and Biology. 


QQ WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN, 
~ Opens 9th month, 9th, 1891. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 


For Programme address as above. 








ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine, 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 


| address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 








A Bonanza for Writers ! 
TO WRITE OR NOT TO WRITE. 


Hints to Writers personally contributed by emi- 
A book of suggestions con- 
cerning all kinds of literary and 


nent authors. 


journalistic. work. 


Among the contributors are: William Dean How- 
ells, George William Curtis, Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, Oscar Fay Adams, James Jeffrey Roche, 


| Edward W. Bok, Margaret Deland, Ella Wheeler 


Wilcox, Mrs. Frank Leslie, Abby Morton Diaz, 
Maurice Francis Egan, A. Curtis Bond, Madeline 8. 


| Bridges, Marsha! P. Wilder, Tom Masson, Fred. 


Lyster,Charles Warren Stoddard, Brander Mathews, 


| Adrian Schade van Westrum, Edward 8S. van Zile, 


Louise Imogen Guiney,George Canning Hill,George 
Batholomew, Lucy Stone Blackwell. 


‘To Write or not to Write” meets the accumulated 
and urgent inquiries called forth by a ‘‘Letter of 
Advice to Beginners,”’ with one comprehensive re- 
ply. It specially meets the wants of young writers 
thirsting for literary fame. Price, $1.00. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price by THE CO-OPERATIVE LIT- 


| ERARY SYNDICATE, 59-A Ames Building. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE LITERARY SYNDICATE crit- 
icises, edits and places manuscript for the author, 
and undertakes every sort of work between au- 
thor and publisher. Desirable articles are syndi- 
cated, thus securing to patrons a higher price than 
Address 


59-A AMES BUILDING, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Library 


S-H-O-U-L-D 
Own a Dictionary. 


Care should be takento .. .% 
ee «=e GET THE BEST. 

j i: 
WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 

















THE INTERNATIONAL, 
NEW FROM COVER TO CO 
IS THE ONE TO BUY. 
SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. 
Ten years spent in revising, 100 edi- 
tors employed, over $300,000 expended. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U. S.A. 


> .£9-Do not buy reprints of obsolete ¢ 
> editions. 4 
> #e-Send for free b= pm containing ¢ 
> specimen pages and full particulars. 
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D.LothropCo. sNewBooks 


MEN AND EVENTS OF FORTY YEARS, 
By Josian B. GRINNELL. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 


It might well be glory enough for one man to found 
4 town in which not one drop of intoxicating liquor 
wus allowed to be sold. is personal influence was 
used, however, not only for prohibition, but for ail 
the great refurms of the day. It was Mr. Grinnell’s 
parlor which sheltered John whand bis company 
when they were running off fugitive slaves to Canada. 
He was the friend of Phillips, Sumner, Lincoln, Whit- 
tier and many otlier of our great men; the founder 
and supporter of Grinnell University, and one of 
Iowa’s most valued and most famous citizens. His 
book is crowded with interesting incidents. 








JACK BRERETON’S; THREE MONTHS’ 
| SERVICE. By Mrs. Maria McIntrosn Cox, i2mo 
| Ilustrated, $1.25. 


This is a vividly realistic story of the Civil War as 
seen through the eyes of a boy whose soldier-father 
bound him to home-service during bis absence. The 
heroism of the wives and mothers left behind by our 
brave soldiers, the nobility of character wrought out 
| In their children, are touchingly and beautifully 
| Shown in this story of real incidents and events. The 
| young people of to-day need just such books to make 
| history real. 


| JOHN REMINGTON, MARTYR, By Paxsy 
(Mrs..G. R, Alden) and Mrs. C. M. Livixestox. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


The hero of this thrilling story is a brave, earnest, 
conscientious minister who has “the courage of his 
convictions,” and is not afraid to speak his mind, in 
spite of opposition, on intemperame and kindred 
evils. Asa story the record of his life-work is full of 
interest, and as a means of grace it abounds in inspi- 
ration to all who are rm ady to battle for the right, 


MARJORIE’S CANADIAN WINTER. A 
Story of the Northern Lights. By AGNES MAULE 
MAcHAR, author of “Stories of New France.” 12mo. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 


The delights of winter in Canada with its jolly 
sports and splendid carnival are graphically de- 
scribed. Many interesting bits of valuable historical 
information are also brought out in a telling way. 
While written for young people, the story will inter. 
est older readers, 


MISS MATILDA ARCHAMBEAU VAN 
DORN. By EvizasetuH Cumines. 12mo, 75 cents. 


The little girl who answers to this imposing name 
finds it hard to live up to the brave deeds of hr an- 
cestors, and her natural love of fun and her demo- 
cratic ideas lead her into some amusing adventures, 
She is a woman’s rights woman in miniature, and 
does doughty service in her small way. 


GULF AND GLACIER, The Percivals in 
Alaska. By WILLIs Boyp ALLEN, author of “The 
Pine Cone Series,” etc. 12mo, $1.00. 


The gay party of young poopie who heve camped 
out in the woods of Maine, and along the seashore at 
the Isles of Shoals, or among the mountains of New 
ey ange extend their excursion to Alaska, where 
they have some novel experiences. 


ITALIAN CHILD-LIFE, 
BROSI. 12mo0, 75 cents. 


The author of this piquant story is well-known in 
Boston art-circles. She isa genuine child of the South 
and depicts life in sunny Italy in a naYve and fascinat- 
ing manner, as made up from her personal experi- 
ences. Her descriptions of fétes, games, curious 
customs and ways of working and living are delic- 
iously quaint. 


By MapreTTa AM 





At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by 


D. LOTHROP CO., Pubs., Boston. 





KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabries 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS, 





A perfect substitute for CURLED HAITR, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.”” We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 
to all other material. 

KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 
shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 

KNITTED TABLE PADDING, Not injured 


by washing; protects polished tables better than 
the ordinary kinds. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 
displaced. 





| KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS 
| made to size. 

| KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. A great luxury 
| in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
| resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 
| of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 


a level bed. 


| Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 
| dealer for such as you desire. 


Factory at Canton Junction, Mass. 



































BOSTON STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 

| West Chester Park, corner of Westland Avenue. Stor 
| age for Furniture, Pianos, Works of Art, Carriages 
| Tranks, certain kinds of Merchandise. Separate rooms 
| of all sizes with locked doors and substantial vaults 
| for Silver Ware and valuables. For rates inquire at 

Warehouse. F. W. Lixco.y, General Manager. 

Telephone No %68 Tremont 


~ PRINTING 


In aay quantity or quality at low rates. Printers of 
The Woman’s Journal for 10 years. Estimates 
furnished for any class or style of printing. 

C. H. SIMONDS & CO., 47 Frar klin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Letters containing remittances, and coating, to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. oney sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

This paper will continue to be sent to subscrib- 
ers until explicit orders to the contrary are received 
at this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con 
tinue to send it unti pao is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








WHAT MAKES THE DIFFERENCE! 


A few days ago, in Philadelphia, George 
Carpenter entered the house of John E. 
Searles, Jr., the millionaire sugar refiner, 
for the purpose of robbery, and fired two 
pistol shots at Mr. Searles, neither of 
which took effect. A week later, Car- 
penter had been tried and convicted of 
the crime of assault in the first degree, 
and Judge Moore sentenced him to 
twenty years in the State Prison. 

In Boston, a man saturated the clothes 
of his wife with kerosene and set fire to 
her. Two months afterward, he was tried 
and given fifteen months in the State 
prison. 

In Fort Scott, Kan., on June 9, W. H. 
Young, who beat his wife with an iron 
poker so badly that the physicians attend- 
ing her say she will surely die, was re- 
leased from the county jail on a bond of 
$3,000. 

In one of these cases, the wrong was 
done to a man; in the others, it wasione 
to women. What made the difference in 
the treatment of the criminals? L. 8. 





—_———_~+@r——_ 
A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


The Minneapolis North is of the opinion, 
in regard to the suffrage plank offered at 
the National Republican Convention, that 
**the Republican party will regret to have 
failed to incorporate this particular phase 
of ballot reform in its platform. Not 
alone for the reason that universal suf- 
frage is in the air, and some day in a rea- 
sonably near future will be engrafted 
upon our institutions; but principally be- 
cause of the powerful support which 
would be assured the party that first 
champions woman’s cause, by women. 
The Republicans missed the chance of 
four years in not recognizing these facts; 
but inasmuch as the Democratic National 
Convention is likely to make the same 
mistake, neither side will gain or lose 
thereby.” 

A great many others agree with the 
foregoing. Blessed are they that have 
eyes to see! L. 8. 


—8 


HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL AND 
WOMEN. 


The annual meeting of the alumni of 
the Harvard Divinity School was held 
June 28, in the chapel of Divinity Hall. 


The most important matter considered | 
' 


was the admission of women. 

The following resolution was introduced 
by Rev. S. J. Barrows, editor of the 
Christian Register: 

Resolved, Tbat the alumni of the Harvard 


Divinity School respectfully urge the overseers 
to recommend and the corporation to permit the 


admission of women to the lectures, recitations | 


and library of the Divinity School, as regular or 
as special students, under such regulations as 
may be prescribed. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to see that this petition is properly pre- 
sented and supported, and also that this com- 
mittee have power to fill vacancies. 


The resolution was seconded by Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot, and was supported 
by Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke, Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow (brother of the poet), Rev. 


Joseph May, of Philadelphia, Rev. George | 
| you ask me if I think it desirable that in | 
| and she was placed on important com- 
| mittees, and her knowledge of the trade 


It is just | 


Batchelor, Rev. H. F. Bond and others. 


The president of the Alumni Associa- | 
| should follow the same careers as men, I 


tion, Dr. E. H. Hall, left the chair, and 
moved as a substitute that a committee 
be appointed to confer with the overseers 
on the subject, and report at the next 
meeting. He thought it would be disas- 
trous to admit women to all departments 
of the University, and the overseers might 
have objections to their admission to the 
Divinity School which would be worth 
considering. 

Mr. Barrows spoke in defence of his 
resolution. He wished the matter to come 
before the overseers with the support and 
indorsement of the alumni. It was nota 
question whether they personally wanted 
women to be ministers; the parishes 
wanted them, and women were already in 
the ministry. The women had gone 
forward and decided this question for 
themselves while we were thinking about 
it. It was the duty of the alumni of the 
Divinity School, as representatives of 
the profession, to keep up the standard 
of culture in the profession, and to open 
to women who were studying for the 
ministry every advantage for thorough 








| something. That is the real evil. 





preparation. There was precedent for ad- 
mitting women. While he was himself a 
student in the Harvard Divinity School, 
the faculty admitted a woman, Miss Bab- 
cock, now Mrs. Bisbee, to the full course. 
The corporation winked at it, but told the 
faculty not to do it again. 

Prof. C. C. Everett, dean of the Divinity 
School, said that the woman referred to 
was one of the best students they ever 
had, and was the only one who took the 


advanced course in Hebrew that year. He | 


favored the admission of women. He did 
not think the effort to secure their admis- 
sion would succeed under the present 
régime, but in al] movements of this kind, 
success was obtained only after repeated 
failures. 

Rev. Samuel Longfellow said he was 
ashamed, as an alumnus of Harvard, that 
women wishing to study for the ministry 
were obliged to go elsewhere, where the 
facilities were not so good. The question 
whether women should enter the ministry 
was not to be decided; it was decided 
already. 

After discussion, the substitute was 
voted down, and the original resolutions 
were adopted by a large majority. 

The following committee was ap- 
pointed: Rev. Samuel Longfellow, of 
Cambridge, Rev. George Batchelor, of 
Lowell, Rev. C. R. Eliot, of Dorchester, 
Rev. J. H. Allen, of Cambridge, Rev.A. 
H. Lyon, of Roxbury. Rev.S. J. Barrows 
was appointed on the committee, but de- 
clined, as he is about to go abroad for a 
year. 

Some time ago, the Western Unitarian 
Conference petitioned the overseers and 
corporation to admit women to the Har- 
vard Divinity School, but the authorities 
declined to consider the request, on the 
ground that it had not been brought 
before them officially. Hence this action 
of the alumni. 

It is not probable that women will be 
admitted while a man so strongly opposed 
to equal rights for women as President 
Eliot is at the head of Harvard; but the 
resolution passed by the alumni does them 
credit, and will help materially to agitate 
the question. The justice and common 
sense of the request are obvious, and suc- 
cess is only a matter of time. 
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A MODERN PTERODACTYL. 


There are a few persons who find it 
impossible to advance with the progress 
of the century, and who retain the preju- 
dices of the past in their full freshness. 
Such individuals are as truly curiosities 
asa live mastodon or pterodactyl would 
be among the animals of to-day. Dr. 5. 
Weir Mitchell is one of these curiosities. 
He has a prejudice against women physi- 


| cilans-—a prejudice so intense and thorough- 
| going as to be almost comical. 
| have been orthodox forty years ago; it is 


It would 


ludicrous to-day. 
Dr. Weir Mitchell has written a novel 


| ridiculing women physicians, and in his 
| story now running in the Century, enti- 


” 


titled ‘Characteristics,’ his inveterate 
prejudice crops out again. In the current 
number of this story, a young woman of 
good abilities and unusual force of char- 
acter finds the ordinary idle life of a society 
girl unsatisfactory, and declares her wish 
to study medicine. Her mother aud 
friends are almost as much horrified as 
though she had announced it as her inten- 
tion to adopt the profession of a pick- 
pocket. A gentleman who is supposed 
to have a special gift for reading people's 
characters, and for influencing them in 
the right direction—a **character doctor” 
—is entreated by her friends to talk with 
this misguided girl, and, if possible, dis- 
suade her from so shocking a purpose. 
He discourses to her in this wise: 
**Should you ask me if personally I 
believe that women make as good doctors 
as men of like education, I say no. Should 


the interests of society in general women 


say no.” 

**And why? 

** That is a serious question, or, rather, 
several questions, some of them not easily 
to be auswered 1 would rather not dis- 
cuss them.’ 

*** And is this all? 


***No; and you will smile at my sequel. | 


I never saw « woman who did not lose 
something womanly in acquiring the edu- 
cation of the physician. I hardly put it 
delicately enough: a charm is lost.’ 

***Oh, but that is of no moment.’ 

***You cannot think that. You would 
lose the power to know you had lost 
Others 
would know it. Men, at least.” 
so forth and so on. 


Solemn observations of this tenor would | 


have been considered very weighty a gen- 
eration ago. 
might be listened to with seriousness, 
even to-day. But in America, in the lat- 
itude of Philadelphia, and in the sunlight 


of this latter part of the nineteenth cen- | 








And | 


In some countries, they | 


tury, they seem as much out of place as 
a bat by daylight. Thousands of men 
and women among the Century's large 
constituency must have read them with 
feelings of mingled amusement and indig- 
nation. 

A queer illustration of this same preju- 
dice, showing the astonishing lengths to 


curred in this city within the last few 
months. The superintendent of the train- 
ing school for nurses connected with the 
New England Hospital for Women and 
Children was obliged to resign, on ac- 
count of failing health, and it became 
necessary to find a successor. A trained 
nurse from Philadelphia applied by let- 
ter for the position, gave satisfactory 
testimonials, and received the appoint- 
ment. Upon her arrival, which took 
place late at night, she discovered for the 
first time that the hospital and training 
school were in charge of women physi- 
cians. Apparently it had never occurred 
to her that such a thing was possible, as 
she had not taken the trouble to inquire 
in advance. When she learned that she 
would be brought in contact with women 
physicians, she immediately threw up 
her appointment, and left for Philadel- 
phia at six o'clock the next morning. The 
astonishment caused by this extraordi- 
nary proceeding was lessened when it 
was discovered that she was a niece of 
Dr. Weir Mitchell. But just why it is 
womanly to be a trained nurse, and un- 
womanly to be a trained physician, no 


mortal has ever been able to demonstrate. 
rey 
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WORLD’S FAIR NOTES. 


The original portrait of Pocahontas, 
painted in 1612, has been secured for ex- 
hibition at the World’s Fair. It is owned 
by Eustace Neville Rolfe, of Norfolk, 
England, a descendant of John Rolfe, 
whom Pocahontas married. 

Colorado women will probably be repre- 
sented numerously at the World’s Fair. 
In the Fine Arts department, twenty-three 
Colorado women—twenty artists and 
three sculptors—have applied for space. 
The work of some of them has attracted 
favorable attention in art exhibitions, 
both at home and abroad. Wall-paper, 
carpet and portiére designing, decorated 
china, wood-carving, embroidery, litera- 
ture, etc., are among the lines in which 
women intend to exhibit. Copies of the 
works of every Colorado author are te be 
collected in the State building. 

The Wisconsin World’s Fair board will 
exhibit two statues typifying the culture, 
energy and progress of the women of the 
State. It was intended at first to have 
only one statue, but two designs were 
submitted, both of superior excellence, 
and of merit so nearly equal that no de- 
cision could well be made between them. 
It was therefore decided to make use of 
both. The designers are Miss Miner, of 
Madison, and Miss Mears, of Oshkosh. 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, will 
place the New England Kitchen in the de- 
partment of Economics in the Liberal Arts 
building, while she will also, as she 
says, ‘‘realize the dream of her life and 
fulfil her ideal wish’? by exhibiting and 
serving in the Woman’s Building her 
finer grades of food, cooked by her pecu- 
liar and scientific methods 

A writer in the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat says: ‘At the convention, held 
in this city in the early spring, of the 
Southern lumbermen, one of the fully 
accredited delegates on the floor of the 
convention was a plucky little woman, 
who runs a big saw-mill up here in the 
piney districts of Louisiana, and whose 
clear business head and competent man- 
agement of her own affairs has put her 
away ahead of the world from a money 


»0int of view. r ability was recognized | F ss ° 
point of view. Her ability was recognized | ang will read an original paper on women’s 


by the other delegates in the convention, 


was used to great advantage. 
such cases as these that ought to be shown 
at the great Exposition, to show the 
world that Louisiana women are not 
behind their sisters in anything, and that 
they are widening their field of work, and 
are going unhesitatingly into occupations 
which seem, by right of the severe labor 
involved in their pursuit, to belong en- 
tirely to the range of man’s ability.” 
Florida has contributed, through Mrs. 


| Mary C. Bell, lady manager, an exquisite 


marble column for the Woman’s Building, 
desigued by Miss Phillips, of Gainesville, 
a young lady of 18. 


worked out in fine cream-colored marble, 
susceptible of a brilliant polish. 

A girl's Columbian Club, recently formed 
at Great Falls, Mont., offers to send a 
stone globe, with the continents carved 
on it, to be placed in the grounds near the 
Woman’s Building, on a pillar nine feet 
high, made of stone quarried near Great 
Falls. 4 












It represents a palm | 
tree with conventional leaves, and will be | 


A Nebraska Woman’s State Board was 





LS 


| land, in Brittany, and in the Balearic 


appointed a few days ago, with a prelimi- | Isles. Mrs. Lewis photographed for the 
nary fund of $1,500. Two ladies who are | society one which she was fortunate 


art teachers in the State University have | 


offered to design a mantel with a painted 
panel for the Woman's Building. 


Miss Cora Bremmer has undertaken to 


paint for exhibition at the World’s Fair | 


the fish of the waters around Louisiana. 


The graduates of Hampton Normal In- | 


stitute, a school for colored girls, are co- 


operating with Mrs. Paul, lady manager | 


for Virginia, in the endeavor to secure a 


good exhibit of the progress of the race. | 


Several fine plants of the Virginia creeper, 
from the entrance of the Luray caverns, 
have been sent to the Woman’s Building. 

A committee is being formed with Miss 
Gabrielle Neville, of Geneva, Switzerland, 
as president, to see that the Swiss women 
are represented. They wish tocall atten- 
tion to the position occupied by their 
women in education, industry, philan- 
thropy, literature, and fine arts. The 
Swiss government has manifested cordial 
sympathy. 


ranging many novelties for the Fair. 
The latest is a jelly palace, to be erected 
in one of the main buildings. 
quaint Gothic structure. Another feature 
of the California exhibit will be the 


the direction of Lady Manager Mrs. Wait. 


It will be set in the State building, | 


| grade 
| no refuge but the grave, and kind-hearted 
archeological and ethnological display. | 


There will also be a State banquet under | have been told that they were “encourag. 


enough to find in perfect condition. The 


| huts are circular, of unhewn stones, about 
The | 
artist offering the panel is going to | 
| Europe, and intends painting it abroad. 
which it may sometimes be carried, oc- | 


twenty feet to fifty feet in circumfer- 
ence, with walls often three feet thick. Who 


| the people were who lived in these huts 


and left them as enduring marks over the 
country, is at present only a matter for 
conjecture. 
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ONE STANDARD OF MORALS. 





The last annual report of the Maternity 
Hospital of Minneapolis, Minn., shows 
that three-fourths of the patients are 
unmarried mothers. Regarding this sad 
but eminently deserving phase of the 
hospital’s work, Dr. Martha G. Ripley, the 
attending physician, expresses herself in 
these timely and true words: 

As it is within the province of the 
physician not only to point out causes of 
disease, but to suggest preventive meas- 
ures as well, your earnest attention is 
called to the greatest cause of such sad 
statistics as ours. “That is, the different 
standard of morality for men and women. 
A young inan may lead an impure and 


| immoral life, and the world thinks li 
The California Woman’s Board is ar- | the worse ay hang Y oa 


At the most he is but 
“sowing his wild oats”; it is assumed that 
he will steady down; no one remembers 


It will bea | it against him; while his partner in sin 


Sane she may be his victim) is de- 
for life, in the years past has had 


women who have attempted to shelter her 
and encourage her to lead a better life 


ing vice.” 
One way to purify the moral atmos- 


and will consist entirely of California | phere is to exact the same standard of 


products. 


The Woman’s Labor Committee lately 


met in session with the Chairman of the 
Men’s Committee. An outline of subjects 
for papers and discussions at the proposed 
Labor Congress was adopted. Among 
them were such as the following: ‘‘His- 
tory of Labor from the Earliest Times, 
Including Slavery, Serfdom, etce.,” ‘*Pres- 
ent and Future of the Labor Movement,” 
‘“*Arbitration in Labor Disputes,” **Capi- 
tal and Labor,’ and kindred topics. An 
effort will be made to change the date of 
the Congress to September in place of 
October, because the earlier date will 
ensure a larger attendance of professional 
men who will not be able to leave their 
duties later. Especially is this true of 
college professors. The chairman of the 
Woman’s Committee on Law and Govern- 
ment was present, and asked the coépera- 
tion of this Committee with hers in the 
matter of suffrage. Forthis work Miss Ada 
Sweet was appointed, and Miss Addams, 
of Hull House, was chosen to take this 
topic. 


There is a plan to utilize all the school- | 


houses of Chicago as dormitories for 
teachers visiting the Exposition. ‘The idea 
originated with Mrs. Solomon Thatcher, 
Jr., of the Board of Lady Managers. 


There are something like 300,000 teachers | 
in the United States, and a nominal mem- | 


bership fee from a reasonable proportion 
of them would pay the expenses of fitting 
up every schoolhouse in Chicago in com- 
fortable lodgings, well 
beds, and kept in perfect order. It is 
suggested that the management and ac- 


tive superintendence of the enterprise be | 


placed in the hands of the principal teach- 
ers’ association of the city. 

An official communicativn has been con- 
veyed to the Board of Lady Managers 
from the Queen of the Sandwich Isiands. 
Queen Liliuokalani expresses cordial sym- 


pathy, and announces her intention, in | 


the event of a government appropriation, 
of aj pointing a committee to give special 
attention to women’s work. 

Baroness Burdett-Coutts, who is at the 
head of the philanthropic section of the 
English Women’s Department in the 
World’s Fair, will attend the Exposition, 


institutions conducted by women. 
= «0 sae 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


A Swedish lady has for years been the 
engraver of medals at the Royal Mint at 
Stockholm, and many of her country- 
women are skilful engravers on wood and 
glass. 
modelling, decorative painting, designing 
of various descriptions, and art embroider- 


, ies of the finest and rarest kind, the 


women of Sweden cannot be excelled. 
Several have also gained fame as musi- 
cal composers. 

The first ladies’ bicycle club in Sweden 
has just been formed at Upsala. Sixteen 


young ladies joined immediately, and | 


there is every reason to believe that 


| eycling will ere long be as popular in 


Sweden as in Denmark. 


' att 
At the last meeting of the Antiquarian | trained dresses is compulsory at the courts of 
Society of Cambridge, England, Mrs. S. | 


5. Lewis read a paper on the ‘‘NawAamees | 


in the Peninsular of Sinai.” These naw- 
dmees are huts, or ruins of huts, no longer 
inhabited, and bearing a great likeness to 


‘those seen in the Shetland Isles, in Ire- 





provided with | 


In wood - carving, lithography, | 


| moral purity for men as for women. 


When the father of an illegitimate child 
is as much under the ban of good society 
as the mother, the time may come that 
we shall have ‘reformatories for fallen 
men” as well as for fallen women. What 
should be the standing of a young man 
who engages himself to several girls in 
the space of a couple of years, for the 
sole purpose, it would seem, of ruining 
them? Such is the record of one of our 
popular clerks. His victims were young, 
affectionate and foolish girls. The war- 
rants sworn out against him will prevent 
his carrying on the work here; but other 
girls are at his mercy elsewhere, and the 
law is inadequate to punish him. If, at 
the first offence. he had felt that the 
world would hoid him responsible, as it 
does women, might not this bave had a 
restraining influence? It is often the case 
that the man marries some good girl] be- 
fore his victim is out of the hospital. He 
can Only be punished by breaking up his 
home. The sympathy goes to his new 
wife ; society is ready to forgive him, and 
reserves its punishment for the other 
hapless woman and chiid. 

Parents must be awakened to the perils 
that surround their daughters, and girls 
be warned of the snares that confront 
them. We must remember that ignorance 
is not conducive to innocence, and be 
warned by the poor mother who brought 


| her fourteen year-old daughter to the 


hospital, aud, with tears streaming down 
her cheeks, said: ‘Il am more to blame 
than she is, for I never told her about 
these things.” 

Our boys must be taught that purity of 
life and thought is as necessary for men 
and boys as for women and girls. The 
standard of virtue for men must be higher, 
or the degradation of women will surely 
continue. 
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A YOUNG LADY LAWYER. 





Miss Effie Henderson was the only 
woman in this year’s graduating class at 
the Wesleyan College of Law at Bloom- 
ington, Ill. She was one of the com- 
mencement speakers. Her subject was 
“The Star that rose in the West,” and she 
made a strong plea for equal suftrage. 
The Bloomington Daily Bulletin says: 
‘She received a perfect ovation from the 
Class and the audience.” Miss Hender- 
son has done excellently in the law 
school. The faculty offered to excuse 
her from the work of the moot court, as 
she was the only woman in the class, but 
she did not wish to have any favors 
shown her on account of her sex, and she 
did so well in the moot court as to gain 
nearly all of the twenty-five or thirty 
cases which came up during the years of 
her course. Miss Henderson is the second 
woman to graduate from the law school. 
She will practise in Bloomington. 
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WOMEN AS TELEGRAPH OPERATORS. 


There are thirty-seven thousand women 
in the United States earning their living 
as telegraph operators, and a large num- 
ber in other branches of the service. ‘They 
are so efficient and prompt that their 
numbers are constantly increasing. 





A GOOD RESOLUTION. 


The Goodhue Co. (Minn.) W. C. T. U. 
lately passed the following sensible reso- 
lution, which has given rise to a good deal 
of favorable comment in the papers: 

Resolced, ‘That inasmuch as the wearing of 
kings, it is a fashion that may well be set at 


naught by the women of a republic; and, since 
a style of dress which keeps a woman continu- 


| ally clutching at her garments detracts from her 


dignity and moral influence, as well as from ber 


| freedom and comfort, and whereas, by the wear- 


ing of trains our sisters are made weak, we will 
wear no trains ‘‘while the world stands.” 
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A WONDER NOT REMOVED. 


Readers of old English plays will 
remember that entitled ‘*The Wonder: 
or, a Woman Keeps a Secret.” The won- 
der apparently still prevails, and even 
down to Professor Wendell’s Lowell lec- 
tures on English Composition, for we 
find him explaining the aberration of one 
of Mr. George Meredith’s heroines—who, 
in a momentof pique, betrays the political 
secret of her lover to the public prints— 
on the ground that ‘‘the weakness seems 
what you might have expected even from 
the cleverest woman.” ‘The virtue re- 
quired to resist that kind of temptation is 
the virtue peculiar to men.” Now, when 
we consider that even Mr. Howells, who 
is often censured as doing injustice to the 
sex thus described, yet freely concedes 
that a good woman “thas a conscience like 
the side of a house,” it seems curious that 
Mr. Wendell should simply follow a vague 
tradition in this matter, and should go 
on reaffirming the old impression that no 
womun could keep a secret, precisely as 
Western and Southern editors still go on 
reaffirming the tradition that the Puritans 
burned witches, although not a single fact 
of that description was ever so much as 
charged against them by the most censo- 
rious historian. 

Professor Wendell was not, 1 think, 
brought up in New England, and perhaps 
for that reason had an impression less 
keen than some of us of that overmaster- 
ing type of feminine conscience which 
would let its proprietor be cut into small 
pieces rather than reveal a secret she had 
promised to keep. A brilliant woman in 
Boston, not to the manner born, is said 
to have thanked God that she did not pos- 
sess a New England conscience; and no 
doubt that organ has the defects of its 
qualities—/les défauts de ses qualités. But 
no one, not even a woman, combines all 
faults; and it is difficult fora person to be 
liable to the charge of having too much 
strength of character and too little at the 
same time. Even where it is not a matter 
of conscience, but simply of habitual reti- 
cence, there are whole classes, and even 
whole zones, in America where it really 
costs the average woman less struggle, on 
the whole, to keep a secret than to tell it. 
Miss Wilkins’s admirable stories are 
full of such women; and wherever you 
find a type portrayed by Miss Wilkins, 
you may safely take your oath that there 
must exist upon this planet from one to a 
hundred precisely such persons as she 
describes; and that without variableness 
or the shadow of turning. But it is not 
Miss Wilkins alone; Mr. Hamlin Garland, 
in one of his masterly bits of realism, de- 
scribes a Western woman who for twenty 
years had been planning and saving, 
unknown to everybody, for a fortnight’s 
visit to her early Eastern home, and when 
she finally opens her lips and announces 
her plan, neither her husband nor her 
grandson nor the concentrated gossips of 
the neighborhood can extract one atom of 
information as to how she got the money 
to go with, until she is ready to tell. Take 
a woman like that, with a natural reticence 
that holds like a steel-trap, and superadd 
conscience to it, and you have a woman 
more impenetrable than the Greek hero- 
ine known as Lewna, or the lioness, who, 
having been intrusted with the plot of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, bit out her 
tongue, lest she should reveal the secret 
under torture. For the woman of the 
American, or at least of the New England 
type, will not even need to bite out her 
tongue. 

It is curious that while many a writer, 
from the point of view of the club-house 
window, will still keep up the tradition of 
woman asa slight and shallow creature, 
incapable of reticence or honor, yet the 
Strongest race that ever ruled the earth 
should have systematically selected 
women as the final custodians of the 
nation’s secrets and the ultimate arbiters 
of its fate. Every woman should read 
Lanciani’s delightful book, ‘Ancient 

tome in the Light of Recent Excava- 
tions,” if only to learn the highest organ- 
ized dignity and position—far higher than 
any mere queenship—to which her sex 
was ever uplifted. The vestal virgins of 
Rome were not merely, as we often as- 
Sume, a set of consecrated maids, like 
any other sisterhood of recluses, but they 
stood in many respects at the very head of 
the functionaries of the State. Dwelling 
in their superb palace—whose ruins Lan- 
ciani first explored and traced—they 
guarded the sacred thinzs on which the 
safety of Rome itself was held to depend ; 
the wills of emperors, the secret docu- 
ments of the State, were intrusted only 
to their hands. Augustus Cesar, a few 
months before his death, placed in the 
hands of the chief vestal four documents 
—his will, the directions for his funeral, 
the account of his life and a description of 
his empire. The vestals laid the founda- 
tion of new temples; when they drove 
through the streets of Rome, the proudest 
equipages made way before them; crimi- 
nals who met them were pardoned; the 





highest seats were reserved for them at 
public functions, and the empress herself 
could only sit among them. They served 
as ambassadresses and as umpires be- 
tween nations; all State departments, 
even that of war, were in some degree 
subject to them; for eleven centuries they 
kept the secrets of their order, and the 
sacred mysteries of their house were 
buried, Lanciani thinks, with the last 
vestal. Can a sex whose chosen repre- 
sentatives thus sustained themselves for 
that long period in a pagan empire have 
been so utterly debilitated by Christianity 
that you can now only expect weakness 
and the betrayal of secrets ‘‘from the 
cleverest woman”? 

As a matter of fact, careful observers 
know better. All great reforms, con- 
spiracies, persecutions, have brought 
forth women who showed, equally with 
men, or even beyond the ordinary capac- 
ity of men, the power of concealment 
and of endurance. Among the early 
Christians, among the persecuted Hugue- 
nots and Albigenses, down to the latest 
Russian outbreak, the same quality has 
shown itself. Stepniak and Kennan have 
both testified that Russian women have, 
on the whole, surpassed their brothers in 
fertility of projects, in tenacity, in reti- 
cence. The same might have been said of 
women during the period of anti-slavery 
persecution and of fugitive cases in 
America. It was not a man, but a woman 
(Harriet Tubman), who, having herself 
escaped from slavery, went back nineteen 


times, under varying disguises, beyond. 


the border, and brought three hundred 
slaves out into freedom, keeping her own 
counsel, and following no guidance but 
her own. In times of peace, every man 
of middle age has known women who 
have kept for years, and against all sur- 
prises, personal or family secrets that 
have died with them, or are now known 
only to a few survivors. Under the seem- 
ing openness and impulsiveness of the 
most buoyant womanly nature, there lies 
often a power of concealment, impene- 
trable as death, when necessity or even 
preference imposes it. The best-kept 
secret of authorship in our time and coun- 
try—the only one resisting to this day the 
curiosity of bibliographers—the author- 
ship of the Saxe Holm stories, was appar- 
ently maintained through the firmness of 
will of one of the frankest and most com- 
municative of women.—T. W. H.in Har- 
per’s Bazar. 
——_——~or — —_—_ 


N. Y. EXECUTIVE MEETING. 


SHERWOOD, N. Y., JUNE 27, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

The Executive Committee of the New 
York State Suffrage Association met in 
the parlors of the Unitarian Church, of 
Rochester, on Tuesday. May 31, at 10.30 
A.M. The President, Mrs. Jean Brooks 
Greenleaf, was in the chair; Miss Mary 
Anthony, Corresponding Secretary, and 
Vice-Presidents for Alleghany, Chautau- 
qua, Monroe, Niagara, Onondaga and 
Wyoming Counties were in attendance; 
also Miss Susan B. Anthony, and other 
suftragists from Rochester and elsewhere, 
not of the board. 

Letters were received from absent mem- 
bers, conveying regrets and offering sug- 
gestions for work during the summer. 
The letter of Mrs. Henrietta M. Banker, 
State Treasurer, after giving the cause of 
her absence, stated that she had that day 
deposited in the bank, to the credit of the 
Association, the money which would have 
been spent in making the trip to Roches- 
ter. 

Mrs. Greenleaf, in remarks upon the 
present status of the Association, re- 
ported twenty active Vice-Presidents. 

‘The question which occupied the morn- 
ing session was what to do, as a State 
Association, the coming year; whether 
to bend our energies towards holding 
meetings at watering places, or to secur- 
ing more Vice-Presidents, or to working in 
conventions for the formation of county 
organizations. Discussion resulted in a 
vote to hold a series of county conven- 
tions the coming fall. 

The money question also received con- 
sideration. Funds were needed to pay 
the salary of the new State organizer, 
Miss Lotta G. Cheney, of Jamestown, 
aud for carrying on the conventions. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony went through 
some complex figuring to show that, if 
each county were as well organized as 
Chautauqua, and if each member were re- 
quired to pay a fee of one dollar, $3,600 
would be turned into the State treasury 
annually. 

The subject of raising funds was re- 
sumed at the afternoon session, and it 
was voted to send a plea for financial 
help for the conventions to every local 
club in the State. 

What should be the purpose of the con- 
ventions next came up. Were they to 
be simply educational, or were they to 
ask something of the constitutional con- 


vention (e. g., exact equality in the mar- | 


riage relation, wife half the estate, half 


| the joint earnings) ? Should we endeavor 
| to bring woman suffrage before the con- 
| stitutional convention, or should we, by 
/so doing, altogether lose our chance? 
| The pros and cons of these different ques- 
| tions were discussed until the motion was 
| made and carried to leave the decision in 
| the hands of a committee to be appointed 
| by the president, with herself as chair- 
|man. ‘The choice of speakers was added 
| to the duties of this committee. 
Miss Anthony described an arrange- 
/ment for overlapping the speakers of a 
convention, by which lectures could be 
| given at the same time in different parts of 
| the county, and greater numbers reached. 
| It was voted to ask suffragists of the 
State for aid in paying the State organ- 
izer’s salary. It was also voted that in 
the case of local clubs formed where there 
was, as yet, no county organization, 
twenty-five cents for each member should 
be paid to the State and ten retained for 


instruct the clubs to that effect. 
The announcement was made that the 
tev.Anna H.Shaw would speak in Warsaw 
on Sept. 27, and in Rochester on Sept. 28. 
The place of holding the next annual 
State convention was left in the hands of 
the business committee of the Association. 
ISABEL HOWLAND, 
Secretary pro tem. 
alain 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 


The following memorial was sent by 
the New York City Woman Suffrage 
League to the National Democratic Con- 
vention at Chicago. Mr. William Sulzer, 
Member of Assembly from New York, 
and the champion of the woman suffrage 
bill in the Legislature last winter, took 
charge of it: 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: —On 
behalf of the women of this city, the 
largest metropolis in our country, we re- 
spectfully ask you to give some recogni- 
tion of the rights and interests of women 
by placing the following resolution in the 
declaration of principles presented in your 
platform : 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our belief in uni- 
versal suffrage as the first right in a republican 
government, and hold that every citizen, without 
distinction of sex, is entitled to personal repre- 
sentation at the ballot box. 

The Democratic party has ever been the 
party of the people, the party of univer- 
sal suffrage. Will it not now complete 
the glorious work begun under the great 
leader. Andrew Jackson, and make itself 
the true party of freedom by pledging 
itself to give political liberty to all the 
citizens of the nation, without regard to 
sex, thus making of our commonwealth 
the first real republic on the face of the 
globe? 

For many years, in our legislative con- 
tests, we have found some of our strongest 
supporters among the members of your 
party. Last winter, a Democratic Legis- 
lature passed a bill extending to women 
the right to vote for county school officers, 
and our Democratic governor signed it. 
The Democratic Assembly passed a full 
suffrage bill, largely through the efforts of 
members from this city. We feel that we 
have the right to ask the aid of the men 
of progress in your party, and we appeal 
to their chivalry and generosity. 

The Republican party is already array- 
ing women in its support, although it offers 
them no guarantee of any substantial 
gain. Will not the Democracy of our 
nation declare itself for our enfranchise- 
ment, and thus bring to its banners that 
womanly energy, enthusiasm and devo- 
tion which will be sure to lead it to vie- 
tory? LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 

CARRIE F. LOVELL, Cor. Sec. 

4 Lexington Ave. 
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IN MEMORIAM, 


Benjamin Snow, long a respected and 
influential citizen of Fitchburg, Mass., 
died lately at Worcester in his 79th year. 

Mr. Snow held many offices of trust. 
He was a director of the Rollstone Bank. 
He was one of the corporators of the 
Worcester North Savings Institution, and 
a member of the board of trustees until 
ill health compelled him to resign. He 
was a member of the board of aldermen. 
He was connected with the paper com- 
pany and scythe works at South Fitch- 
burg, and was always a much esteemed 
and trusted business man. But the few 
old abolitionists who survive will remem- 
ber him as a co-worker with Garrison and 
Phillips. At his home the anti-slavery 
advocates were welcome. None but his 
most intimate friends know how much he 
did to aid slaves who escaped from servi- 
tude, and to promote the cause of human 
freedom. He was a total abstainer and a 
friend of temperance. He was a friend of 
equal rights for women, and promoted 
the movement in all the ways he could. 
The chancellor of Kansas University, 
Frank H. Snow, is his son. His wife and 
one daughter survive him. A Fitchburg 
paper says: 

“Mr. Snow was a man of large intel- 
lect, and to the fruits that we now reap 
and to the civilization in which we have 
a part, he was a contributor. There 
have been years of noble self-sacrifice 
| and work along the highest ethical lines. 
| He has done well.” L. Ss. 





the county, and that the organizer should | 








NOTES AND NEWS. | 


It is said that fifty-eight thousand | 
women beloug to the trades unions of 
England. 

Dr. Ida J. Brooks has been elected 
physician to the State University at Little 
Rock, Ark. 

The London Methodist Times thinks it 
would be well to use the word “sisters” 
in place of ‘*deaconesses.”’ 

The Michigan Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion has adopted the Woman's Recorder of 
Toledo, O., as its State organ. 

Two hundred young women represent- 
ing Pittstield’s business houses took part 
in the trades carnival at the Academy 
lately. 

On Monday of this week, the Harvard 
Annex had its commencement, at which 
ten young women received diplomas. | 
Mrs. Louis Agassiz gave the address. 

Mrs. French Sheldon, the African | 
traveller, has applied for space at the | 
World’s Fair to exhibit the fine collection 
of curios and trophies she has gathered. 

The Chicago Kindergarten College has 
had a successful year in the training of 
teachers, mothers and nurses, under the 
skilful guidance of Miss Elizabeth Harri- 
son. 

Dr. Sarah E. Sherman, of Salem, Mass., 
has been appointed a member of the Ad- 
visory Council of the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary of the Columbian Exposition 
on Homeceopathy. 

Mrs. Chapman, who has long and accept- 
ably held the place of lady principal in the 
Elmira (N. Y.) College for Women, has 
resigned. She will be succeeded by Miss 
Anna Leach, who for some years has occu- 
pied a similar place in the Woman's Col- 
lege of Halifax, N. 8. 

Worth, the famous Paris dress-maker, 
has declared against trailing street gowns. 
The Empress of Russia and the Queens 
of Portugal and Italy are among his cus- 
tomers, and the thoughtless hosts of 
fashion will probably follow Worth and 
the queens. 

Miss Alice Vivian Ames, daughter of 
Rev. Charles G. and Mrs. Fanny B. 
Ames, and Mr. Thomas Gerald Winter, 
of Minneapolis, were married in this city 
on the 25th ult. in the Church of the 
Disciples. The best wishes of a host of 
friends will go with the young couple. 





The two chief prizes of Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Il]., which had in 
all departments over two thousand three 
hundred students this year, are the Kirk 
prize for oratory, and the Bragdon prize 
for general scholarship. Both were taken 
by young women—Misses Nettie J. Hunt 
and Cora Monnier Rawlins. 

Apropos of the second prize of $100 
taken by a Harvard Annex girl over all 
competitors from the University proper, 
the Worcester Spy says: “It is simply 
another evidence of the fact that whenever 
and wherever women have had a chance 
to compete in matters of scholarship with 
men, they have not failed to win their 
share of the honors.” 

We should smile a broad smile if we 
were to witness a man trying to walk 
away with one foot, leaving the other at 
the starting point. ... But still we do 
not laugh very generally at the man who 
tries to remove women from the fields of 
actual equality. This doll’s play, how- 
ever, is played out, gentlemen. Where 
our fathers saw fairies, we and our de- 
scendants see women—human beings.— 
Frihet (Swedish, Ashland, Wis.) 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett recently 
wrote a letter to the members of a 
boys’ club in London, in which she says: 
**T used to say to my own two boys: ‘You 
are like the block of marble which is to be 
made into a statue. You yourselves are 
the sculptors. It depends upon you 
whether you chisel it into a figure which 
is beautiful and noble, or one that is dis- 
torted and base. Every ungenerous act, 
every hurtful word, every unmanly 
thought, is a false stroke of the chisel and 
mars the statue.’ ” 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, who was for 
ten years the president of the Louisiana 
W.C. T. U., and is much beloved by her 
fellow workers there, is to be commemo- 
rated by a tablet bearing her name in the 
Temperance Temple at Chicago. -A con- 
tribution of $100 to the temperance work 
entitles the contributors to inscrite on a 
tablet the name of any person at their own 
choice. Each local union in Louisiana will 
contribute $5 for this purpose. Another 
tablet in the Temple has been named for 
Dr. Mary F. Thomas by the women of 
Indiana. 

Mrs. Gallaudet, wife of Professor Gal- 
laudet, of the Washington College for 
Deaf Mutes, and mother of the ‘‘stroke” 
in this year’s ‘varsity crew, makes herself 
the companion of her children. She 
read Latin with her sons when they were 





preparing for college, studied French and 
German with her girls, and arranged to 





take a course of lessons at the Art League 
as soon as she learned that her youngest 
daughter's tastes were for drawing and 
painting. Professor Gallaudet, like his 
father, has made the amelioration of the 
condition of the deaf mute the study of 
his life. 

The contest over the will of Mrs. Sarah 
W. Glover, of East Braintree, Mass., who 
left an estate valued at about $500,000, 
was compromised without trial. Nine 
heirs got $7,000 each over what the will 
gave them; and they in turn release to the 
Academy all their interest in the Glover 
estate. Under this arrangement Thayer 
Academy will receive $225,000. This sum 
will be sufficient to carry out the wi-hes 
of Mrs. Glover. 

Rev. Dr. Charles F. Deems, pastor of 
the Church of the Strangers, New York 
City, has just won a $20 gold piece offered 
as a prize for the best essay on “tilow to 
Manage a Wife,” and he says he will give 
it to his wife to help him to continue to 
manage her. In his brief essay he said: 
‘The first business of the husband is to 
manage himself so as to keep himself 
always his wife’s respectful friend, al- 
ways her tender lover, always her equal 
partner, always her superior protector.” 

The New York University Settlement 
Society, wishing to interest dwellers in 
the tenement districts in good works of 
art, and to bring by the aid of pictures a 
ray of light into their cheerless homes, 
has secured a room and will hold for two 
weeks a free exhibition of fine oil and 
water color paintings, lent by Seth Low, 
Mrs. Henry Villard and many others. 
Thus a world of beauty is opened for eyes 
which rarely have such a sight. Ballots 
have been distributed among the people, 
asking which picture they like best. This 
effort to learn in what direction the-unedu- 
cated taste in art lies will be summed up 
when the exhibition closes. 

We suppose lawyers will be divided on 
the question of conferring the Parliamen- 
tary suffrage upon women. It is difficult, 
however, to see how the Legislature can 
logically leave women where they are. 
For purposes of civil rights and liabilities, 
all single womenare upon the same footing 
as men; so are all married women having a 
separate estate, by the express enactment 
of Parliament. Nothing but sentiment 
can be opposed to the natural conclusion 
that «ll women having the qualification 
should be entitled to vote for members of 
Parliament. We think solicitors should 
be pleased that their most prominent rep- 
resentative in the House, Sir Albert 
Rollit, should have introduced the meas- 
ure for this purpose.—London Law Times. 

Iceland is a nation of 73,000 people, in 
which men and women are in every re- 
spect political equals, governed by repre- 
sentatives of their own election. The 
boys and girls are taught by their own 
mothers, and in the whole island there is 
not an illiterate person to be found, every 
child being able to read, write and cipher 
by the age of seven. And these voting 
mothers, who educate their own children, 
have produced a nation in which there are 
no prisons, no police, no thieves, no enor- 
mously rich, no miserably poor; just a 
plain, temperate, chaste, educated and 
intelligent people. In these days, when 
over-cautious politicians seem frightened 
by the proposition to enfranchise their 
own countrywomen, it may encourage 
them somewhat to let them see the practi- 
cal working of woman suffrage among 
73,000 people.— Union Signal. 

Great Britain has two lady lawyers. 
The Morning Leader says: ‘**The sensa- 
tion caused by Malle. Bilcesco, the Rou- 
manian Doctor of Laws, made many think 
her success unprecedented, but the Urited 
Kingdom can boast of two young ladies 
who are entitled to write the magic letters 
LL. D. after their names. Both are Irish- 
women, and both natives of Belfast. The 
one, Miss Frances H. Gray, is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. William Gray, M. R. I. A., 
Mount Charles, Belfast. She took her 
degree in 1890. ‘Behold,’ said the witty 
Vice-Chancellor, as the blushing girl 
stood before him, ‘a learned doctor of the 
law, but lately come from Padua.’ The 
second wearer of the honor is Dr. Letitia 
Walkington, who, like Miss Gray, was a 
pupil at the Belfast Methodist College. 
Another young Lrishwoman who has won 
distinction is Miss Alice Everett, M. A. 
Miss Everett at present assists in astro- 
nomical work at Greenwich Observatory.” 


AYER’S 


Hygienic COFFEE. 
50 Large Cups for 20 cents. 


The only Perfect Substitute ever produced. 














Price 2) cents per pound, which is much less than 
you have to pay for any kind of coffee. Every ele- 
ment in its composition is beneficial. Compounded 
by M. 8S. AYER, of Boston, a vegetarian for many 
ears. 
4 Directions: Prepare the same as coffee, using not 
more than two-thirds as much for he same amount 
of water, or one tablespoonful for two large cups. 
Principal wholesale and retail grocers sell it. 
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PATIENT MERCY JONES. 
Let us venerate the bones 
Of patient Mercy Jones, 
Who lies underneath these stones. 
This is her story, as once told to me 
By him who still loved her, as all men might 
see —_ 
Darius, her husband, his age seventy years, 
A man of few words, but, for her, many tears. 


Darius and Mercy were born in Vermont. 

Both children were christened at baptismal font 

In the very same place, on the very same day— 

Not much acquainted just then, I dare say. 

The minister sprinkled the babies, and said, 

‘“‘Who knows but this couple some time may be 
wed, 

And I be the parson to join them together, 

For weal or for woe, through all sorts of 
weather ?"” 


Well, they were married; and happier folk 

Never put both their heads in the same loving 
yoke. 

They were poor, they worked hard, but nothing 
would try 

The patience of Mercy, or cloud her bright eye. 

She was clothed with content as a beautiful robe. 

She had griefs; who has not, on this changeable 


globe? 

But at such times she seemed like the sister of 
Job. 

She was patient with dogmas where light never 
dawns; 

She was patient with people who trod on her 
lawns; 

She was patient with folks who said blue skies 
were gray, 

And dentists, and oxen that pulled the wrong 
way; 

She was patient with phrases no husband should 
utter ; 

She was patient with cream that declined to be 
butter ; 


She was patient with buyers with nothing to pay, 

She was patient with talkers with nothing to say ; 

She was patient with millers whose trade wis to 
cozen, 

And grocers who counted out ten to the dozen. 

She was patient with burglars, and fault-finding 
churls, 

And tall, awkward lads who came courting her 
girls; 

She was patient with crockery no art could 
mend, 

And chimneys that smoked every day the wrong 
end; 

She was patient with reapers who never would 
sow, 

And long-winded callers who never would go. 


She was patient with relatives when, uninvited, 

They came, and devoured, then complained they 
were slighted ; 

She was patient with cows that got into the corn, 

And other dark deeds out of wantonness born; 

She was patient with lightning that burned up 
the hay, 

She was patient with poultry unwilling to lay, 

She was patient with rogues who drank cider too 
strong, 

She was patient with sermons that lasted too 
long, 

She was patient with boots that tracked up her 
clean floors, 

She was patient with pedlers and other smooth 


bores, 

She was patient with children who disobeyed 
rules, 

And, to crown all the rest, she was patient with 
fools. 


The neighboring husbands all envied the lot 

Of Darius, and wickedly got up a plot 

To bring o’er his sunshine an unpleasant spot. 

“Yuu think your wife’s temper is proof against 
fate, 

But we know of something her smiles will abate. 

When she gets out of wood and for more is in- 
clined, 

Just send home the crookedest lot you can find. 

Let us pick it out; let ws go and choose it, 

And we’ll bet you a farm, when she comes for to 
use it 

Her temper will crack like Nathan Dow's cornet, 

And she'll be as mad as an elderly hornet.”’ 


Darius was piqued, and he said, with a rum, 

‘ll pay for the wood, if you'l/ send it hum, 

But depend on it, neighbors, no damage will 
come.”” 


Home came the gnarled roots, and a crookeder 
load 
Never entered the gate of a Christian abode. 


A ram’s horn was straighter than any stick in it; | 


It seemed to be wiggling about every minute. 

To look at such fuel was really a sin, 

For the chance was strabismus would surely 
set in. 

Darius said nothing to Mercy about it; 


It was crooked wood, even she could not doubt it; 


But never a harsh word escaped her sweet lips, 


Any more than if all the old snags were smooth 


chips. 


She boiled with them, baked with them, washed 


with them, through 
The long winter months, and none ever knew 


But the wood was as straight as Mehitable Drew, 
Who was straight as a die, or a gun, or an arrow, 
And who made it her business all male hearts to. 


harrow. 


When the pile was burned up, and they needed 


more wood, 
“Sure now,” 
good. 


She has kept her remarks all condensed for the 


spring, 
And my ears for the trick deserve well to sing. 
She never did scold, but now she will pout, 


mused Darius, ‘I shall catch it 





I burn up a great deal too much every day, 
| And I mean to use less than I have in the past; 
| But get if you can, dear, a load like the last. 
| 1 never had wood that I liked half so well; 
| Do see who has nice crooked fuel to sell! 
| There's nothing that’s better than wood full of 
| knots, 
| It fits in so well round the kettles and pots, 
| And washing and cooking are really all play 
| When the sticks nestle close in so charming a 
| way!” —Selected. 


| “We are wanting more fuel, I'm sorry to say ; 


<~oe—___——_ 


THE HIPPOGRIFF AND THE DRAGON. 


BY ALICE BROWN. 


Not leng ago there lived in a cave full 
of dark holes and ugly shadows an old 
and feeble Dragon, who had nobody in 
| the world to take care of him. He was 
the very last of that tribe which once 
waged fierce and terrible war upon man- 
kind, and all his relatives and friends had 
been killed off by this same race of men, 
who declared that, unless they did take 
' such severe measures, the Dragons would 

not only kill them and their wives and 
| children, but eat them into the bargain. 

Perhaps this was true, for the Dragons 
had never been accustomed to eat any- 
thing but meat; and so they felt actually 
obliged to supply themselves, two or three 
times a week, with a plump boy or girl or 
a well-seasoned old lady. But all those 


Dragon had just strength enough to crawl 
slowly about, setting snares to catch birds 
| and rabbits for his dinner. So feeble was 
he that you could scarcely have terrified 
him more than by inviting him to attack 
a human being. He was very lonely 
and unhappy, and would have been far 
more so except that in a cave near by 
dwelt a Hippogriff who was in exactly 
the same circumstances, alone, almost 
helpless, and the last of his race. The 
Dragons and Hippogriffs had once been 
deadly enemies, and two of the animals, 
meeting ina forest path, would have torn 
each other in pieces without stopping to 
say, **Good-morning™; but this pair had 
suffered so many hardships that they 
were only too glad to forget old griev- 
ances, and become intimate friends. 

One morning the Dragon rose early, 
after a miserable night spent in tossing 
about on bis bed of leaves; and when he 
had breakfasted on a cold crow’s wing, 
left from yesterday's dinner, he took his 
cane, and crawled out into the sunlight, 
hoping to see the Hippogrift. Sure 
enough, there sat his friend, also sunning 
himself, at the door of his own cave. 

**Well,” said the Dragon, ‘‘what sort of 
a night have you had?” 

‘Bad, bad!” groaned the Hippogriff. 
“The fact is, [ was too hungry to sleep. 
We can’t stand this much longer. A good 


us both up; but now we are absolutely 
too weak to provide for ourselves. Our 
days are numbered.” 

“I've been thinking it over, in the 
watches of the night,” said the Dragon; 


we'd better go to the nearest village, see 
able to start a little account at the butch- 


er’s. Ithink I could carry stones or bite 
down trees as soon as I get my strength up; 


with your tail.” 

‘There's only one trouble,’ said the Hip- 
pogriff, thoughtfully. ‘‘As soon as the 
| people saw us coming, they would set 
| upon us and kill us before listening to 
| one word of explanation.” 





| ‘Men are not what they once were,” | 
| ° . . ‘ 
| said the Dragon, shaking his head wisely. | 
| 


“They talk a great deal more than the 
| knights we used to know, and they do a 
| great deal less. Get your stick, my friend, 
;} and let us start while we still have 
strength to crawl along. ‘Trust me, it’s 
the only thing to do.” 

The Hippogrift was a little doubtful, 
| but he had the greatest confidence in his 
friend. The Dragon always believed so 
| firmly in himself that the Hippogriff 
| thought he must have good grounds for 
| doing so, and that it would be very silly 

not to believe in him too. So he went 

in for his stick, gave a sad farewell look 

at his cave, and then, taking the Dragon’s 
| arm, set off down the hill that led to the 
village.” 

‘Shall we ever see our homes again?” 
he murmured, in a sad voice, after the 
| first half-mile. ‘‘Alas! I’m afraid not.” 
“Who cares if we don’t,” said the 


as good?” 
| able, the Hippogriff said meekly,— 


bling along over the rough path, without 
further complaint. 


exciting days were past; now the last | 


half-ox or a tender young calf would set | 


“and I’ve come to the conclusion that | 


and I know you could sweep out rooms | 


Dragon, “‘if we get other homes ten times 
And, as that seemed reason- 


| ‘You're quite right,” and went stum- 


All the forenoon long they journeyed ; 


**I could eat a caterpillar with relish,” 
said the Hippogriff, at length. ‘Oh, 
brother, think of the good old days when 
| we should have scorned a caterpillar, ex- 
cept for dessert, after a hearty meal of a 
knight and his horse!" 

**I don’t think of the good old days,” 
/ answered the Dragon, still undaunted, 
| although he could searcely limp along. 

‘I have fixed my mind on the good time 
| coming, and there I mean it shall stay.” 

They staggered on until two o'clock in 
the afternoon ; and then, just as they were 
| about to lie down by the roadside in utter 
| despair, the Dragon caught sight of some- 

thing which put new courage into his 
failing limbs. ; 
“Stop!” he whispered, grasping the 
Hippogriff's arm. ‘Look over in that 
field, and tell me what you see.” 

The Hippogrift looked. 

“It’s a maiden,’ he answered, ‘sitting 
| under a tree, holding in her hand one of 
| those queer things they call books.” 

**We must go over there and talk with 
| her,” said the Dragon. ‘No doubt she 
/can tell us something about the village 
people, and we will send her in advance 

of us to announce ourintentions. But we 
must circle about, so as to approach her | 
| from the back. If she sees us coming, | 
| she will be terribly frightened, and run, 
| : : : 
| and we couldn't possibly overtake her.’ 

They climbed the fence, and be gan cau- 
tiously approaching the young woman, | 
who was really so absorbed in reading a 
Greek play that there was not the slight- 
est danger of her seeing or hearing any- | 
| thing. Only once was the silence broken; | 
and then the Hippogriff ventured, timidly, | 

**She wouldn't make a bad dinner.” 

‘*Hush!” said the wise Dragon. ‘That 
would do very well for to-day; but what 
would become of us to-morrow? ‘The 
village people would turn out in a body, 
and huntus down. No; I meanto become 
a law-ubidivg citizen.” 

Meantime the young lady sat intently | 
reading her book,und sometimes consulting | 
other volumes; and when the two travel- 
lers were within a few feet of her, the 
Dragon gave a very gentle cough. She 
slowly turned her head and saw them. 
The Hippogrift, trying to look as gentle 
as possible, laid one claw on his heart, 
and made a low bow; while the Dragon 
gazed at her with a cheerful smile. Still, 
they both expected her to give a blood- 
curdling shriek and spring to her feet in 
terror. Nothing of the sort; it was evi- 
dent that they knew nothing about this 
particular kind of young woman. She 
settled her eye-glasses more firmly upon 
her nose, and looked the creatures over | 
from head to foot. 

**Whoare you?” she said in a high, clear | 
tone. “Can you talk?” 

This was very confusing to the Dragon 
and Hippogriff. The thought darted 
through their minds,— 
| ‘If a mere girl isn‘t atraid of us, what 

consideration can we expect from the 
| Village authorities?” 











| walk, and eat (when we can get anything). 
| Weure not in the least different from other 
| folks, though we may look so; and that’s 
| why we've made up our minds to move to 
| the village.” 
| ‘What are your names?” 

**Lam a Dragon, and my friend here is 
a Hippogriff.” 

A look of great joy and amazement 
flitted over the young woman’s face. 
| ‘How very interesting!” she said, in a 
| tone of such rapture that the Dragon's 
spirits rose at once. ‘*‘How wonderful 
that such an experience should be mine! 
Come sit down here on the grass and tell 
me all about yourselves.” 


glad indeed to sit down, and the former 
especially was well inclined to talk. He 


| began at the very beginning of dragon | 


and hippogrift history, and told all he 
knew aud all he had ever heard about those 
remarkable creatures and their warfare 
| with men. When he had finished, his 
| listener drew a long breath of delight. 
‘This amazing!" said she. 


“s] 


is 


wouldn't have believed it, unless I had | 


| heard it with my own ears.” 


“But what do you think about our | 


chances of being allowed to live in the 
| village, ma’am ?” ventured the Hippogriff. 

“They never would permit it in the 
world,” she said, wrinkling her brows in 
thought. ‘lhe very sight of you would 
frighten them to death.” 

“But you are not frightened?” sug- 
gested the Dragon. 

She smiled at him loftily. 

‘*No,” said she, **but Iam an Advanced 
|; Young Woman. I have had a college 
| course, and none of the other village 


a Serna cen = 
Woman wa’ thinking so hard that she 


| side, actually driving the two creatures 


| stand.” 


| wait until she comes back, and see what 


| a large pail, and looking very much ex- 


‘ <u | cited. 
“Oh, yes, ma’am,” said the Dragon, | 


: | recovering himself first, ‘‘we talk, and | 
if we can’t get employment, and so be | 


| them ; and, while they tried to eat it, and 


| tongues, she walked round and round, 


The Dragon aud Hippogriff were very | 





took no notice of him at all. 

“Ah!” cried she at length, in triumph. 
“I have it! You shall become vege- 
tarians.” 

“I will become anything that’s proper, 
ma‘am,” said the Dragon, meekly. ‘*‘What 
sort of creatures are they? I shouldn't 
want to give up my tail and claws.” 

“You would merely have to give up 
eating meat, and then, of course, nobody 
will be afraid of you. It will be a most 
interesting experiment. Perhaps we can 
even modify your teeth, and make you 
graminivorous.” 

This ambition was quite beyond the 
creatures’ comprehension; and so they 
said nothing, but tried to look wise, as 
people often do who don’t understand. 

‘Just over the brow of this hill,” added 
the Advanced Young Woman, “‘is a little 
cottage my father built me fora study, so 
that I might retire there beyond hearing 
of the rude world.” (She meant the vil- 
lage.) ‘*Now you shall go there with me; 
and, after dark, I will bring you some 
supper. You must on no account step 
outside the door, and to-morrow I will be 
with you immediately after breakfast. 

Meanwhile, she had packed her books 
together, and, making them into a nice 
heavy bundle, started away over the hill- 


before her; and, although she was both 
slight and young, they were really quite 
afraid of her, and went meekly stumbling 
along, hand in hand. 

“She seems to take a great interest in 
us,” whispered the Hippogriff, when the 
Advanced Young Woman was occupied in 
unlocking the door. ‘She must think us 
very remarkable.” 

‘Hush! said the Dragon, solemnly. 
‘There is more in this than we under- 





And there was! 

“There,” said the young woman, when 
she had ushered them into the one large 
room that occupied the entire floor of the 
cottage, ‘‘now be very quiet and patient. 
To prevent accidents, I think I'l] lock the 
door on the outside.” And this she did 
before hastening away. 

When she was fairly gone, the Dragon 
and Hippogriff looked about them. ‘The 
room was filled with all sorts of strange 
articles, which they had never before 
seen. ‘The walls were lined with books; 
and on the large table there was an ink- 
stand, an unabridged dictionary, a micro- 
scope, an herbarium, an astrolabe, a sex- 
tant, and other queer things which ad- 
vanced young women used, but which I 
don’t in the least understand, any more 
than the Dragon and Hippogriff did. 

‘**I don't like this,’’ said the Hippogriff, 
looking about him. 

“Nor I,” said the Dragon. ‘But let's 
will happen.” 

Presently there was a rattling at the 
door, and in came their hostess, tugging 


‘I've brought your supper,” said she, 
cheerfully. ‘Oatmeal, far more nutri- 
tious than meat!” 

She poured the pudding in two large 
dishes, and placed it on the floor before 
smeared their jaws and burned their 
studying them from every point of view. 

“Vertebrates!” she exclaimed, adding, 
as she paused beside the Dragon, **Would 
it annoy you if I tried to count your 
vetebrie while you are eating?” 

‘*Not at all,” said the miserable Dragon, 
though he had no idea what his vertebrie 
were. “I believe I won't take anything 
more to eat, thank you, ma‘am.” 

Then the Advanced Young Woman was 
perfectly happy. She pinched their back- 
bones to see how they were made, counted 
their claws and examined their teeth; and 
the horrible-looking animals were by this 





time so depressed that they never thought 
of objecting. 

**Ah!’ murmured she. ‘What a pre- 
cious privilege, and how Prof. Cervix 
| would envy me!’ [t was quite dark be- 
| fore she could tear herself away from 
them. ‘*Now,” said she, at last, gathering 
up the dishes, ‘‘take a good night's rest, 
in order to be perfectly fresh in the 
morning. Then I intend to sketch you.” 

When the sound of her footsteps had 
quite died away, the Hippogriff looked at 
the Dragon, and gave a hollow groan. 

**Are you hungry?” asked he. 

*T could eat a buffalo, hide and all,” 
owned the Dragon, frankly. “Still, if one 
were here, 1 should try to resist it. If it’s 
possible to become a law-abiding veg- 
etarian, lam the Dragon to do it.” 

‘I believe myself that the stuff she 
gave us was rank poison,” said the mel- 


said it was far more nutritious than meat; 
and, if that is true, we shall soon begin to 
feel it in our legs and claws. Now go to 
sleep, as I shall, and make the best of it.” 
So saying, he curled his head under his 
shoulder, folded his claws, and was soon 
far on the road to Dragon Dreamland. 

Next morning the Advanced Young 
Woman reached the cottage by the time 
the early birds had begun to charm away 
the dusk. This time she brought a steam- 
ing kettle of cracked wheat, which she 
poured out before the two monsters with 
so gracious an air that they hadn't the 
heart to tell her how they hated the very 
sight of it. Instead, they each made hera 
very polite bow, and tried with all their 
might to force a little of it down their 
unwilling throats. The young woman, 
however, never noticed what a hard time 
of it they were having. She was alto- 
gether too busy, first in getting her 
sketching materials together, and then in 
drawing the outlines of her guests from 
every point of view. She sketched them 
sitting, standing and lying. She sketched 
their faces, their claws and tails. Never, 
since time began, had there been such an 
exhaustive study of dragons and hip- 
pogriffs. She worked all day long, for- 
getting to stop for dinner; and the worst 
of it was, the Hippogriff thought, she for- 
got theirs, also, and they languished until 
nightfall without even a dish of oatmeal. 
However, when she went home, very 
tired, but with an undaunted resolution 
still shining on her brow, she left them 
the cold cracked wheat for supper. ‘I hey 
did not talk very much that night; their 
terror of the future was too great for 
words. 

Well, things went on in this way for a 
week, the Dragon and Hippogriff trying 
to become good vegetarians, and growing 
weaker every day, and their hostess 
worrying them almost out of their senses 
by asking them questions about their pre- 
vious history, and, as the Hippogriff said, 
trying to pry into their family affairs. 
The truth was that she knew this to be a 
splendid opportunity for studying the 
habits of animals which most people con- 
sider fabulous, and she was determined to 
make the most of it. 

**Now,” said she, on leaving them one 
night, ‘*I hope you'll go to bed early, for 
I want you to look particularly fresh to- 
morrow. A dear friend of mine, Prof. 
Cervix, is coming to see you, though he 
doesn’t in the least suspect you are here. 
lintend to surprise him, and then we shall 
consult together about donating you toa 
museum.” 

‘*What is a museum?” asked the Hippo- 
griff, feebly. 

“It isa large collection of animals, shut 
up in cages,” said the Advanced Young 
Woman, with cheerfulness. ‘*Good-night. 
Don’t give yourselves auy uneasiness. 
Whatever we decide upon, you need take 
no responsibility. I will arrange every- 
thing.” 

And the worst of it was they knew she 
would. For a long time after she was 
gone they said nothing at all; but at last 
the Hippogriff remarked solemnly :— 

‘*A hundred years ago or more, the 
fairies danced one night on the green, and 
we hippogriffs lay in the woods and 
watched them. ‘They were practising 
their Vanishing Charm.” 

‘IT remember,” said the Dragon. ‘We 
dragons were there, too, in the opposite 
wood. We meant to fall upon you, and 
eat you up when the fairies were gone; 
but we got so interested in their Vanish- 
ing Charm that we forgot all about it. Do 
you remember what they sang?” 

‘*Perfectly,” said the Hippogriff. ‘*Shall 
we try it?” 

“Yes. I don't know where we should 


That 
Tired Feeling 


Is a dangerous condition due directly to de- 
pleted or impure blood. It should not be 
allowed to continue, as in its debility the 
system is especially liable to serious attacks 
of illness. It is remarkable how beneficial 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is in this enervating state. 
Possessing just those ele 
Hood’s iments which the system 
= needs and readily seizes, 
Sarsapa this medicine purifies the 
rilla blood, and imparts a feeling 
of serene strength which is comforting and 
satisfying. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
remedy for that weakness which prevails at 
change of season, climate or life. 
“T have been convinced 
that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is Makes 
one of the greatest medi- the Weak 
cines in the world. I say 
this for the benefit of all Strong 
other tired out, run down, hard-working 
women. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is not only ex- 
cellent as a blood purifier, but for all other 
female complaints, even if of long standing.” 
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; and, though faint and hungry, they dared | 
not stop, for fear their strength would | 
desert them utterly, and leave them to 
die by the roadside. The steeple of the | **But we would promise not to,” urged ‘Wait till it begins to nourish you,” 

| village church seemed hardly nearer | the Hippogrift, who was actually so hun- | said the hopeful Dragon, who felt quite 

than in the morning, and not a soul did | gry that he could not speak of food with- | as unsettled as his friend, but had no in- 
they meet or pass upon the way. ' out tears. But the Advanced Young’ tention of showing it. ‘*Remember, she 


ancholy Hippogriff. ‘I ate very little of 
it, but it has given me a queer feeling.” 


folks are in the least like me. They would | 
expect you to eat them up.” 


And say with such wood she is nearly worn out.” . 
‘But we co 

Comfortable in 
Said, Wistfully. 
“But what . 


Mrs. M. A. SCARLETT, Northville P. 0., Mich. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor5. Preparedonly 
vy C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass 


100 Doses One Dollar 


But Mercy, unruffied, was calm jike the stream 

That reflects back unbroken the sun’s perfect 
beam : 

In the face of her husband she actually smiled, 

As she made this request,with a temper unriled: | 
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be after we had vanished; but nothing 
could be worse than this. Come, let’s 
begin. It may take a long time.” 

So they sat gravely down in the middle 
of the room, clasped claws, and began a 
solemn chant :— 

Criss-cross, 
Gain is loss. 
he gold in the earth is nothing but dross. 
Heigh ho! 
Who can know 


But the elves where the flowers of elf-land blow ? | 


‘My tail is gone!” said the Dragon, in 

an excited whisper. 

‘*So’s my left ear!” cried the Hippo- 
199 


griff. ‘‘Come, faster! 
If you double under as I double over, 
Then liehtning is thunder and redtup is clover. 
So turn it about, now slow and now fasr, 
Till the end is beginning, and middle is last. 
“There go my claws!” cried the Hip- 
pogriff. 
**And my hind legs!’ said the Dragon. 
“Oh, how comfortable I am! I haven't 
felt so light since I was a baby.” 
They chanted faster and faster; they 
were wild with joy. When the Hippogrift 
felt his backbone going, he gave an exult- 
ant shout to think the Advanced Young 
Woman would never count his vertebra 
again. But that was his last thought in 
this world. The song was finished, the 
cottage silent and empty, the Hippogriff 
and Dragon had vanished. 
Next morning the Advanced Young 
Woman went early to her retreat, that 
she might be sure the two animals were 
prepared for meeting the learned Prof. 
Cervix. She opened the door and looked 
in. Nota trace of living creature was to 
be seen. Even her precious drawings had 
disappeared ; for the Dragon had laid one 
claw on them as he chanted the vanishing 
words, and they also had felt the charm. 
But the Advanced Young Woman, though 
she was disappointed, felt no surprise. 
‘Of course there’s no such thing here,” 
said she. ‘They're nothing but fabulous 
monsters. I must have dreamed them.” 
But at that very moment the Dragon 
and Hippogriff, young and strong, and no 
larger than butterflies, were telling their 
adventures to the elf queen, who laughed 
over them until her poppy throne swayed 
in the breeze. 
“Trouble yourself no further about 
food or shelter,” said she when they had 
finished. ‘‘For those who live in this 
Vanished Land need no roof to cover 
them, and honey dew is all their food.”°— 
Christian Register. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE STORK AND ITS MESSAGE. 


Early in the summer of 1876, a young 
stork dropped into the garden belonging 
toa house near Hamburg, at the back of 
which stood some old trees, where for 
years other storks had built their nests. 
The house was then occupied by a widow 
lady named Harmann, and her two chil- 
dren—Karlina, in her eleventh year, and 
Fritz, two years younger. 

While playing in the garden, the chil- 
dren observed and ran towards the little 
thing, which they found seated in the 
midst of a flower bed. Lifting it carefully 
for fear of injuring it, they ran to their 
mother and made an earnest request that 
she would allow them to rear it. 

“Storks can be tamed, you know, 
mamma, dear,” Karlina said. 

“And you will find it so useful in the 
garden!” Fritz pleaded, warmly. 

Mrs. Harmann, smiling, took the quaint 
little stranger on her lap, and gently 
Stroked it. 

“And you wili be kind to it, and attend 
to its wants, if I give you leave to keep 
it?” 

“Yes, yes!” they cried. 

“Then it is yours.” And the delighted 
children carried their new pet off in 
triumph. 

Being naturally fond of birds and ani- 
mals, the little Harmanns had been care- 
fully taught to show kindness to any 
helpless creature which chance might 
throw in their way, and they faithfully 
kept their promise to be kind to their 
little captive. Throughout the goiden 
summer months he was their chosen play- 
fellow, entering into their sports and pas- 
times with an intelligent interest which 
doubly endeared him to them. 

“Fritz and I never mean to part with 
Storky,” Karlina said to her mother one 
lovely August day, caressing the bird, 
then lying by her side, with his long, 
straight beak resting on her shoulder. 

“Oh, my dear, you will soon have to 
Part with him,’ Mrs. Harmann said, in 
regretful tones, for she, too, loved the 
gentle bird that had shown itself so aftec- 
tionate and grateful for the care taken of 
it. “He would only die if you were to 
keep him. He will soon join his tribe, 
and fly away beyond the sea to warmer 
Countries, where he can spend the winter.” 

“But we could keep him warm and 
Comfortable in our school-room,” Karlina 
Said, wistfully. 





Your natural history book tells you that 
storks, by going South, avoid the severe 
seasons in which the reptiles that form 
| their food remain hid and torpid.” 

‘I know what I shall do when the time 
comes for Storky to leave us,” Karlina 
said, nodding her wise little eleven-year- 
old head. ‘I shall write on a piece of 
| paper: ‘Be kind to Storky during the 
| winter, and send him back to us in the 
| spring ;’ and sign it with our names and 





address, and tie it round one of his legs,”, | 


and she laughed and clapped her hands 
with childish glee. Her mother and Fritz 
shared in her merriment, and wondered 
with her what would be the result of the 
experiment. 

One bitter cold day in October, Fritz 
and Karlina came running to their mother 
with faces of consternation, the former 
shouting, ‘‘Oh, mamma, mamma, Storky’s 
gone! He is not in the garden, and the 
nest is deserted.”” Here he fairly broke 
down, his sister joining audibly in his 
grief. 


Harmann said, ‘‘I told you storks must 
fly away like other birds of passage, but 
only to come back to us with the spring, 
sweeping over desert and deep, ‘through 
the wastes of trackless air.’ 


o.° 


‘*Well, well, my dear chiidren,” Mrs. | 
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N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens September 28, 1892. Three 


“OQ for a Horse with Wings!” 


Beare could not have known of the Putnam Horseshoe Nail, or he might 
have been satisfied to depend on his horse's feet, without wishing him wings. 





CAN YOU DEPEND ON YOUR HORSE'S FEET ? or have you rem 


the papers all these years and neglected to heed the warning in their columzs 


against the use of Cut Nails? Here they are, taken from horses’ hoofs in 
St. Louts, Mo. 


Chicago, ll. Providence, R. I. 


‘*But has Storky quite left us, 
persisted Fritz. 

**I fear so.” 

‘“*And gone without my message! Kar- 
lina cried. 

But the bird had not left his loving 
companions, as they sadly thought. 

Towards the close of a fine, bright day, 
about a week after, he dropped down into 
the garden, and greeted his delighted 
friends with lively demonstrations of | 
affection. 

Fully persuaded that this was his fare- | 
well visit, Karlina ran into the house, and 
speedily returned with her carefully writ- 
ten message, and fastened it by a piece of | 
colored ribbon to one of his legs. 

As the setting sun lit up the autumnal 
scene with a bright transient gleam, a 
flock of storks passed slowly above them. 

These the young bird evidently recog- | 
nized as his party, for, with a loving | 
farewell glance, he took wing, and after a | 

| 


few ever-widening circles around his tear- | DR LUCY W TUCK 
ful friends, rose higher and higher, | ‘ ‘ j 


mamma? years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 


tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 











SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 





a The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 


PECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 


SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 








WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October ist; ending May, 1892 
Three years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes, Labo- 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 
and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 





little piece of paper bearing the message Office, 2 Park Square. 

perfectly distinguishable in his upward | Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 

flight. CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 
**Good-by, Storky,” cried the children, | Especially those diseases which disturb the nervous 

kissi heir he bird “CO system. Room 44 has been conveniently arranged for 
issing their hands to the bird. ome giving ELECTRICAL and VAPOR BA Hs, 

> »% ry > enh of b] simple or me sated, as D may req . 

back with spring, come back with spring!’ thocough diagnosis of the patient's a peasd (using 
All through the severe winter which Conant’s Cabinet). During 20 years’ practice she has 

followed, the little Harmanns would talk 

often of their playmate of the bygone 





found no one treatment, when judiciously given, 
equal to these baths for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, or 
re) yo The Doctor is largely Electric in her prac- 
tice; also a thorough Medical Electrician. 


Advice given and remedies sent to patients out of 
summer. But when they saw the garden | town. Office Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays’ex- 


cepted. Take elevator. 








of snow, and heard the plaintive cries of ae —_— 
birds that were being fed by their little 
hands, they rejoiced to think that their FOR SALE, 
ds, they rej ay me | AT NEPONSET PARK, DORCHESTER. 
dear Storky was away from all starvation | Two beautiful New Houses, immediately oppo- 
poe” : a. : site the proposed site of Park for Neponset. Neigh 
and cold, enjoying himself amidst sun- | borhood good. Prices low. Terms to suit buyers. 
shine and flowers; but, oh, how they 


| 
hidden for days beneath a thick covering | 


| Interest on all deferred payments only five per cent. 
| per agnum. H No. 2 Black u : 
, 1. $4,000. se, No. 2 Blackwell Street, north side, 
longed to have him back! | 150 fost west of Ne onset Avenue, a cc mmodious and 
» 7 | tasteful two-story house of ten rooms and ten closets, 
At length the long, gloomy winter with all modern conveniences; front piazza, back ex: 
passed, and spring made the earth glad | finhimace, range: set tubs, pantry. hot aid’ cold 
3 ; 2 water upstairs and down, open fireplace, china closet 
with its presence. | and sliding doors in dinieg room, gas fixtures and 
Would Storky come to them? Karlina | chandeliers; sunny, cheerful, and handsome; cypress 
x finish below, elm and whitewood above. Lot 4# feet 
and Fritz asked each other as they gazed | front by 80 feet deep, graded, sodded, paths made, &e. 
* ‘a | Good neighborhood guaranteed. This house is within 
out of the windows, which commanded | five minutes’ easy walk of steam cars at Neponset Sta- 
> | tion. Thirty trains a day. Fare by package, 7 cents. 
a view of Hamburg, and saw the huge | time from Od Coloay Station, Kueclons Street, 8 to 14 
| tes. rse cars, nt “trie, ss withi 
nests on belfry, tower and housetop once | fifty yards of house to and from corner Franklin and 
* . : 22 | Washington Streets down town, and Neponset Sta- 
more occupied by the birds, while the | tion, each “< every on, —, fare 5 cents. 
Fy $ ] ; Price, $4,000. Terms to suit buyers. Small monthly 
tree inhabited by Storky still remained ce, $4, ng ann ty . 3 
payments. Interest only five per cent. a year on sums 
untenanted Would he ever come back? sepals. Ri next door with Mrs. Atwood, No. 4 
, , lack well Street. 
Ss iv ras i - Ww ird 2. $4,800. Northeast corner Neponset Avenue and 
Storky M — a plendid full eres bir > | Blackwell Street, a large, handsome house of eleven 
answered this question in person, and | rooms and eleven closets, two stories and finished 
= attics, suited for one family or for_two, tastefully fin- 
appeared one morning on the terrace wall, | ished in cypress and whitewood. Large open piazza, 
: : . : back porch, furnace, gas fixtures, hot and cold wacer 
craning his neck in at the parlor window, range, cemented cellar, stationary tubs, large pantry, 
in the hope that his never-forgotten and 


sewing room or conservatory over front porch, all mod- 
| ern conveniences, with corner lot 70 feet front on 


. * : | Neponset Avenue, by 65 feet front on Blackwell 
still fondly loved companions would see | Street, ‘containing 4.00 square feet of land. Addi- 
‘ , ° tional lots if desired at 25 cents a foot. Every room 
him and run out to welcome him; and | ooyimands a pleasant view. Horse curs pass the 


house. Steam cars at Neponset Station, within five 
minutes walk. Electric motor promised next year. 
Thirty trains a day to Boston and return, fare by 
package 7 cents. Time from Kneeland Street Station 
to Neponset, 9 to 15 minutes. 
September. 
Price, $4,800. 


what rejoicing there was over the re- 
turned exile! 
_ Shouts of ‘Mamma! mamma!” brought | 





Possession given next 


Mrs. Harmann on the scene, and when Terms to suit buyers. 


“ Say cash - - $300 
the bird came forward to greet her. Kar- | ist mortgage, 5 years,5 percent. = =. - $3,000 
: ~ * : ® | 24 mortgage, 6) monthly payments of 825 
lina observed for the first time that it still | ~ each, with interest on Sums unpaid at the ¢ $1,500 
: * Py rat 5 per cent. a year. 
had a piece of paper tied round its leg. | — - xsi 
Total 84,800 


“Oh, Fritz,’ she cried, ‘tno one has 
eared for Storky, since he has brought : ALSO FOR SALE 

back my message!” . 

: . ‘ , i POPE’S HILL, DORCHESTER. 

She took the tpl off and unrolled it. | 8. $4,800. No. 192 Ne seman Avenue, east side, fourth 
No, it was not her message, it was another ii 





| house south of Pope’s Hill Street, ten large rooms and 
- . closets, five piazzas, all conveniences, high ground, 
written in German, and read as follows: | fine view Dorchester Bay, good neighborhood. Lot 40 
- | feet front on Neponset Avenue, and 1) feet deep. 
Kk : AFRICA. | This Roses mag be rented Sorone. weer thre yearsat 
- . - $35 a month and water tax, with privilege of purchase 
Your stork has spent the winter with | gr’ 3;'Sio, on terms to suit buyers. Keys with Mrs, 
me. I read your message, have given | Moody, next door, No. 1 Neponset Avenue. 
him kind care through the winter, and | _ Tosee houses take cars for Neponset or Pope's Hill, at 
now send this in return. I am a mission- | K™geland Street Station, Old Colony R. R.. at 8 or 9:40 
ary living here.— Our Dumb Animals. : 


A. M., 1292, 12:30, 1:55, 2:25, 3:12, 352 or 422 P.M 


| Apply to - 
| H. B, BLACKWELL, 
3 Park Street, Boston. 





)RUNKENNESS — 








5,000 LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


| 
DARKNESS AND DAYLIGHT. 


or Tlghee and Spadewe of Row Yerk Life. 

cm Er - - +n A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance 

URED by BOSTON DRUG, a secret, safe and | and Rescue work “In His Name” in the reat under. 
positive remedy. No taste, no odor. Can be | world of New York. By MRS. HELEN CAMP. 

given without the patient’s knowledge. It destroys | BEL... Introduction 


the diseased appetite for stimulants and restores to By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


| 
the victim his power of resistance to temptation. | r m9 . “ 
Cure guaranteed. Sent by mail. Sold in Drug stores, | reeset teanenntens toom Agoh Wat phetrore 
Price $1.00. Sample Free. WILLIAM R. | of real life. 31st thousand. 5,000 more Agents 
BROWN & CO., 105 Chauncy St., Boston. | Wanted—Men and Women. $200 a month. 


Experience and capital not necessary, for We 

















“But what about his food, my dear? 


— 








LOOK WELL TO YOUR HORSES FEET, 


For unless you know what nail has been used in shoeing him, you are liable at ary, 
moment to have him lamed by a Split Nail which has penetrated the wall of 
the foot, resulting in lockjaw or death, as has been frequently the case 
since the introduction of cold rolled and cut nails, 


THE PUTNAM NAIL IS ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 
Hammer-Pointed, and is the only horseshoe nail in the world identical with the 


Old-fashioned Hand-made Nail, and cannot split, sliver or break. 
For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails. Samples sent free by mail. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 








THE 


STEVENS 





| 


ie 


| BE ile 








Dish 


Washer 


Is the only perfect Dish Washing 
~~ Machine ever invented for the house- 

my 6=ohhold, and the only one in daily use in 
hundreds of homes. The only one that 
is guaranteed to do its work perfectly 
It truly merits the name, 


THE KITCHEN QUEEN. 


No home complete to-day without this 
Queen. Full descriptive circulars, testi- 
monials, prices; also $1,000 in Gold 
offer, sent free on application. If no 
agent in your locality, send for special 
offer. Give your address in full. 

Address 


THE STEVENS DISH WASH- 
ING MACHINE CO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


AGENTS WANTED. 








Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 18%, 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Grease, fres 
Paintand Ink from Woolen 
Clothing, Carpets, etc., and 
Gloss from Black Silk. 

An invaluable article in every 
household. Recommended and 
for sale by leading Druggists, 
Dry Goods Dealers & Grocers. 

Sample bottle by Mail, We. 
F.C. LORD, Agent, 

Vest Roxbury, Mas 








Completion Preserved 


DR. HEBRA'S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes. Freckles, Pimples, 
Liver-Moles, Blackheads, 
Sunburn and Tan, and restores 
the skin to its original treshness, pro- 
ducing a clear end healthy complexion. 
Superior to all face preparations & per 
toctly harmless. /¢ Li y mecmet vel or 5 
mailed for SOcents. Send for circular. ~~ 


G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO, O. 








ECE) SATECE ARTISTIC 


Paper Hangings. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing for 
one third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


Next Door to Washington Street. 

ife of Anna Ella Carroil. 
Life of Anna Ella Carroll. 
SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan of 
THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is now 
completed, and has been ey on a by subscription. The 
Biography is written in the interests of Miss Carroll, 
and compiled from family and Congressional records’ 


It may be ordered from the WomAN’s JOURNAL Office 
Boston Mass., at $1.10 per copy. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the business centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse- 
cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 











Morphine Habit Cured in 10 Teach All, Give Credit and Extra Terms, and Pay 
to 20 days. No pay tillcured. | Freights. Outfit free. Write for Circulars to 
DR. L. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohia. A.D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Ct. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 


CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


Beaut., Plumpness and Heaith 
TISSUE BUILDER 
beautifies the skin and feeds the 
tissues, preventing the shrink- 
age which produ:es wrinkles. 
Not a cosmetic, but a Natural 
Skin Tonic which most skins, 
hungry for nourishment, absorb 
like a sponge. Druggists, or by 
mail,$1. Send lve. for SAMPLE, 
with Lady’s paper illus. Seven 
Ages of Woman’s Life and devuted to the care of Face 
and Body. J. G. Brown, 47 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 


KCENIG 

T y >} 
LIVER Any lati enn’ ake these "as they are 
PILLS not were ae ae ong pellets. 


BROWN & CO.’S 








For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Biliousness, 


The best and most 
reliable BRAIN 





| 





AND NERVE 
TONIC and stimu- 


INE OF COCA. 


lant. #1 a bottle. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


169 Tremont Street, and 77 Mason Street. 





BUNKERS 


STRAWBERRY 
HULLER 
PAT. JUNE 18.1878 








SOUTHERN TEXAS. | 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas. 
Corra Bacon FOSTER. ELLa HUTCHINS STEVART 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 


Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms of 
he State. 


145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guarapteed for non-residents. 


]ANTED—Throughout New England, ladies 
\\ and gentlemen of good social position. A 
dignified and elevating occupation. Art 
students especially adapted for this work. 
Streeter & Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont 
Street. Take elevator in Crawley’s Store. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
183 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 





It is Hot-Forged ané 
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DR. HAMILTON’S ADDRESS. 


Rev. Dr. J. W. Hamilton, at the M. E. 
General Conference, made the motion 
which, although strongly opposed by Dr. 
Buckley and the anti- woman faction, 
finally prevailed—i. e., that an amendment 
to the constitution, providing in express | 
terms that lay delegates must be males, 
shall be submitted to the Annual Confer- 
ences, and that, if this amendment does 
not receive the necessary three-fourths 
vote, the constitution shall be interpreted 
as allowing women to serve. Dr. Hamil- 
ton writes to Zion’s Herald: 

Because of the interruptions and con- 
fusion when I was stating the reasons for 
my plan of submission in the General 
Conference, and because I did not under- 
stand certain requests addressed to me 
by the official reporters at the time, I am 
not satisfactorily reported in the Daily 
Advocate. ‘The comment which the plan 
has excited leads me to ask you to reprint, 
if you will, just what I did say, or in- 
tended to say. I send you herewith acopy 
of the notes which I had in my hand at 
the time. J am not aware that anything is 
added to what I did say, except the exact 
quotations to which I reterred when | 
spoke the names of Judges Story and 
Cooley. Yours faithfully, 

J. W. HAMILTON. 


Now, brethren, I am prepared to say 
that I have not changed the opinion 
which I maintained four years ago, but, 
consistently with the record made then, I 
repeat now that there is no necessity 
for any change in the Second Restrictive 
Rule to permit our sisters of lawful age 
and who are properly vouched for to sit 
with us as members of this General Con- 
ference. [ shall insist on this construc- 
tion of the constitution. The action of 
this body in relation to the plan of lay 
delegation, decisively taken a few days 
ago, forcefully confirms this construction. 
In reply to my brother, the honorable 
Judge, permit me to remind him it is a 
well understood fact of law that there 
must be a cons‘ruction of the constitution 
to admit of unforeseen cases. He has not 
forgotten that Judge Cooley tells us we 
must resort to construction when we are 
required ‘‘to act in cases which have not 
been foreseen by the framers of those 
rules by which we are nevertheless ob- 
liged, for some binding reason, faithfully 
to regulate as well as we can our action 
respecting the unforeseen case.” Let it 
be admitted that, when the constitution 
was made, women were not in the thought 
of the law-makers; it does not follow that 
therefore and thereby they were excluded 
from any possible and unforeseen privi- 
leges and responsibilities under the law. 
The presumption of all law is in favor of 
rights and not against them, even when 
they are not explicitly noted or stated. 
And no documents can clearly include all 
rights springing from new and unsus- 
pected relations. Mr. Cooley begins the 
chapter on the ‘Construction of Law,” 
in his book on the ‘Limitations of the 
Constitution,” with the observation : ‘The 
deficiencies of human language are such 
that, if written instruments were always 
carefully drawn and by persons skilled in 
the use of words, we should not be sur- 
prised to find their meaning often drawn 
in question, or at least to meet with difli- 
culties in their practical application.” 

The constitution of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, like the American Consti- 
tution, sprung out of the common law of 
Eugland. And Justice Story says: “It 
was the peculiar excellence of the common 
law of England that it recognized the 
worth and sought especially to protect 
the rights and privileges of the individual, 
... and arbitrary power and uncon- 
trolled authority were not recognized in 
its principles.” 

Precisely analogous to the use of the 
word “layman” in the Restrictive Rule is 
the use of the word “citizen” in the con- 
stitution of a number of the States. The 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts has de- 
cided that the word citizen in the consti- 
tution of that old Commonwealth includes 
women, even though that interpretation 
Was not in the thought of the men who 
made it. 

But, notwithstanding the firm convic- 
tion that Dr. Moore’s declaration in all 
fairness is everything our opponents can 
possibly expect of us, I am willing to 
concede something. Having gone to the 
constitutional process, such is my respect 
for law, I am willing to settle by such 
process all our differences. I am frank 
enough to admit that there will be a divi- 
sion among the friends who would admit 
the women, if the attempt is made to 
force the settlement simply by interpreta- 
tion. 

The members of the judiciary com- 
mittee claim that the matter is already 
settled, that it has been settled from the 
beginning. But even this claim does not 
preclude the concession that it is in the 
power of the Annual Conferences and 
General Conference to make the change 





in the phraseology of the constitution 
necessary to remove all doubt. When it 
is remembered that the friends of the 


known and loved Mr. Beecher, this volume | 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking Powder. 
of all in leavening strength. — Latest 


Highest 
United 
States Government Food Report. 


Roya Bak1no PowDER Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 








admission of the women will demand that | 


the judiciary committee must put its 
claim into the constitution in the regular 
way before it will be allowed, it cannot 


be denied that the form of the amend- | 


ment is the very form I have submitted. 
Whenever a change of constitution is 


made, it is put in the form which the dom- | 


inant party may give to it. It is asserted 
that the action of the Annual Conferences 
during the last quadrenuium confirms the 
interpretation which the dominant party 
gave to the Restrictive Rule four years 
ago. 
constitutional process simply failed to vo 
what it was never necessary to have done. 
Denying as I did formerly thit the word 


‘‘laymen™ means only male members, and | 


maintaining that the dominant party has 
failed even by the constitutional process 
to make its claim good, [am now willing 


to give the members of that party the | 


opportunity to try again. If they have 
the courage of their couvictions, they will 
not refuse to go to the Annual Confer- 
ences and ask them to sustain them. That 
being the case, i am simply adding to 
Brother Moore’s declaration the submis- 
sion of an amendment which is of the 
nature of an appeal. If at the end of four 
years the appeal is not sustained by the 
constithitional process, Brother Moore's 
declaration should most naturally follow, 
and it will, if the next General Conference 
sustains this construction; the women 
then will certainly come in. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


MATTER, ETHER AND Motion. The Fac- 
tors and Relations of Physical Science. 
By A. E. Dolbear, Ph. D. 
& Shepard. 1892. Price, $1.25. 


| 
This is a lucid, comprehensive, and won- 


derfully interesting compendium of facts 
relative to matter and its properties, and 
to that extraordinary medium pervading 
all space, to which the name of ether 
has been lately given—the medium in and 
through which, light, heat, electricity, 
magnetism and gravitaiion have their 
being and exercise their powers. It is 
suggested that the existence of molecules 
and even of ultimate atoms may be based 
upon motion. Matter is defined as “*what- 
ever possesses the property of gravitative 
attraction.” 


thirteen succes-ive chapters.entitled : Mat- 
ter and its Properties, ‘he Ether, Motion, 
Energy,Gravitation, Heat, Ether Waves, 
Electricity, Chemism, Sound, Life, Phys- 
ical Fields, and Mechanism. H. B. B. 


IN THE CITY BY THE LAKE. 
two books. 
cago: Searle and Garton, 1892. 
$1.25. 


A poem in 
Price, 


Two long stories in blank verse—The 
Shadow, and The Slave-girl—are a test of 
the genius of the writer or of the patience 
of the reader, as the case may be. In the 
present instance, Rev. David Swing, hav- 
ing read them through, writes: You have 


talked to me to-day, for about four hours. | 


i said not a word back. 
all your own way. 
pages in the book. The whole is very 
lofty. I am richly repaid for the hours 
spent over it. It closes thus: 


I do not like this clang of forging men 

Like white-hot iron on our social forge. 

I think salvation is within a man, 

A deathless spark at centre of his soul. 

That outward burns, and they who beat the 
drums 

Of progress and ring out the wide alarms 

Of death and danger oft confuse the world; 

And yet we may not live unto ourselves . 

How shall we serve the world best? Let us 
think. 


You had things 


A Book OF PRAYER. From the public 
ministrations of Henry Ward Beecher. 
Compiled from unpublished reports by 
T. J. Ellingwood. New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert, 1892. Price, 
cents. 

This is a remarkable compilation of 
prayers that are prayers indeed. The 
excellent portrait of Henry Ward Beecher 


is not more characteristic of him than are | 


these spontaneous utterances, photo- 
graphed by the instantaneous camera of 
the stenographer. ‘Io those who have 


wil] be of priceless value. In these fervid 


But this is squarely denied; the | 


Boston: Lee | 


The contents of the book | 
are best indicated by the subjects treated in | 


By Blanche Fearing. Chi- | 


There are some grand | 


speaketh.”” We know ofno living man or 
woman who seems to enter into such 
intimate communion with the divine 
source of life as did the author of these 
touching and inspiring invocations. 


H. B. B. 


THE PRIMROSE PATH OF DALLIANCE. A 
story of the stage, by Nym Crinkle. 
New York: Lew Vanderpoole & Co. 
Paper. 1892. Price, 50 cents. 


oe 


IN PRAISE OF OPIUM. 


There is a growing public opinion in 
England against the iniquitous opium 
trade which the British government has 
forced upon China and other Eastern na- 
tions. After a great anti-opium meeting 
at Exeter Hall the other day, a counter 
meeting was actually held, to show forth 
the holiness and wholesomeness of opium- 
smoking. ‘Ihe meeting was small, but 
more than made up for its lack of size by 
the magnitude of the statements uttered. 


= | Sir William Moore said: 


The anti-opiumists have induced five 
| thousand medical men of the United 
| Kingdom to sign a declaration to the effect 
| that “the use of opium is morally and 
| physically debasing, and associated with 
many great dangers to the people of 
India.” The anti-opiumists have also 
| formed a **Ladies’ Anti-Opium Urgency 
League.” You will find on the committee 
some sixteen Madames, and, delightful! 
|}seven or eight Misses! (Sir William 
| Moore added with a sneer, for the benefit 
of Anglo-Indians present, **Fancy! Mem- 
sahibs and Missi-Babas!") . . . Mistakes, 
however, are made even by Anti-Opium 
Societies, and the obtaining of five thou- 
sund medical men’s signatures to the evil 
| effects of opium on the people of India, 
; and the formation of a Ladies’ Anti-Opium 
League, were certainly mistakes. 

To men of Sir William Moore’s type, it 
| seems to. be objectionable for women even 
| to use their ‘indirect influence” in regard 
¢ to public questions. He continues: 


Have the ladies, the doctors, the mis- 
| sionaries, and the members of the Anti- 
| Opium Society generally smoked opium ? 
If they have not done such things, I un- 
hesitatingly say that they are unqualified 


to form, much less to assert, many 
opinions they have so dogmatically 
asserted. 


He declares that the opium dens are 
really charitable government hospitals for 
the cure of ‘“‘bad coughs,” “asthma,” 
‘* consumption, ” ** rheumatism,” * skin 
disease,” and ‘‘want of food.” He says 
that opium enables the Chinaman _ to 
“compete with and beat the European, 
| surpassing him in industry, sobriety, and 
| carefulness of living,” and that the oppo- 
nents of opium are ‘‘namby-pamby, sen- 
sational, goody-goody, sanctimonious, 
sentimental, hypocritical, and I will add 
ignorant.” The speech seems to have 
been a singular display of contempt for 
women, for morality, and for known 
| medical facts. 





oe —____—_ 


| MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


West NEwTon.—On Monday, June 2, 
| the annual meeting of the League was 
| held at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Crockett, 
Washington Street. The extreme hot 
weather prevented many attending, but 
the fifty or more present were amply 
repaid by the very interesting papers and 
speeches that were presented. At the 
preliminary business meeting, the follow- 
ing officers were unanimously elected : 
President—Mr. Nathaniel T. Allen. 
Vice-Presidents—Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, Mr. 
E. F. Kimball, Mrs. C. D. Davis. 
Secretary—Mrs. Louise A. Chapman. 
Treasurer—Sampson R. Urbino. 
Directors—Mrs. Flora D. Sampson, Mrs. Kate 
A. Mead, Mrs. Mary H. Cole, Mrs. B. Loring 
| White, Mrs. Jane M. Hastings, Mrs. N. P. Cut- 
| ler, Mrs. Geo. W. Crosby, Mrs. F. H. Henshaw, 
Mrs. A. P. Cook, Mrs. Dr. Bellows, Mrs. Joseph 
Newhall. 


After the ordinary business, the presi- 
dent, Mr. N. T. Allen, introduced the first 
speaker, William Lloyd Garrison. He 
said that, being born to the cause and to 
the work of this reform, he needed not to 
assert his belief, but wished he might 
become for the while a mind-reader, to 
convert some unbelievers. He felt that 
his audience was with him in spirit, and 
referred to his father’s stand when, in 
1840, at a convention in London, Lucretia 
Mott und Mary Grew being delegates, 
with Phillips and Garrison, the ladies were 
refused admittance as delegates, so Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison himself refused to go in, 
| and accompanied the despised women to 

the spectators’ gallery. We must continu- 
| ally make opinion, and not trust to any 

political upheaval to instate our loved 
cause. 

Mrs. Dietrick read a very interesting 
paper upon the present outlook, which we 
trust will be read before many other 

| Leagues. It was logical, inspiring and 
| encouraging. She cited the entire politi- 
| cal freedom of the women of Wyoming, 
the Isle of Man and of Iceland, noting the 
great decrease of crime in Wyoming since 
full suffrage was granted there, and the 
almost entire absence of crime in Iceland. 


Miss Beecher held that woman is so | 


circumscribed by her condition and envi- 
ronment that she is not a free moral agent, 
and pleaded earnestly for a deeper purpose 
and more active effort. 

‘The conference soon became general, 
and remarks were made by Mr. Henshaw, 
Mr. Cole, Mr. and Mrs. Walton, the presi- 
dent, and others. 


dining-room, and the friends dispersed, 


words of aspiration, “he being dead yet 


Light refreshments were served in the | 
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child. 


We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more 
ment. Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satis 
factory we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention the WoMAN’S JOURNAL 

4% One good Agent Wanted in every City and Town in the United States. 2 


CEO. FROST & CO., 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets,and may be worn 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust 
support is provided within a waist. 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physica} 

et ney and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 

n shaping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages can 
be perfectly fitted from stock. 


In the Open Back Soft Waists 


PRICES: 

Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..... ....... $1.75 
pod Ol. - - = one Front only......... . 2.00 
si 03, “Laced Back. Boned Front and Back.... 2,25 
*“* G10, Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones ............. 1.50 
” ’ re - ae is tethiatiielaniaabadeeiead 1.75 
“ G21, Children’s without Bones....................... d 
“ G21, Infants’ ” ME TITISTT TIT e 3 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 
dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 
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pleased and profited by the evening's 
experience. 

The following is the annual report of 
the Secretary: 

‘*Although our work for the past year 
may not show as prominently as in some 
former seasons, we have by no means been 
idle. There have been three committee 
meetings for the transaction of business, 
and two social meetings. In October, 
1891, delegates from our Association 
attended a county convention in Waltham. 
The meeting was largely attended, day and 
evening. One of our members, Mrs. 
Katherine Lente Stevenson, of Newton, 
spoke with her usual success. An effort 
was made to secure a woman on the school 
board in Ward One, but, after a canvass of 
the ward, it was found that the women 
most suitable were unwilling to serve, so 
the matter was dropped. Through the 
efforts of Mrs. Walton, an evening was 
granted by the West Newton Lyceum for 
a debate on Universal Suffrage, and there 
has also been a debate on the subject at 
one of the regular meetings of the West 
Newton Woman’s Educational Club. On 
Feb. 16th a large company assembled in 
the hospitable home of Senator and Mrs. 
Gilman. The evening was devoted to a 
debate between Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well and Rev. N. P. Gilman, sincere be- 
lievers on opposite sides of the question. 
After our gentle advocate had demolished 
the objections (arguments there are none) 
of the apostle of labor unions, we were 
treated to short speeches from other prom- 
inent members of our League, whose 
voices may always be heard on the side of 
justice and right. I must not omit a ref- 
erence to our two long tables full of active 
friends at the Suffrage Festival, May 25th. 
The Secretary has written, as instructed, 
letters expressive of thanks and apprecia- 
tion to the Senator and Representative for 
their stand in our favor during the last 
session of the General Court of Massachu- 
setts. The same letter was also published 
in the Newton weekly papers, thus keeping 
our cause before the eyes of the public.” 

The League numbers somewhat more 
than eighty members, and several mem- 
bership names were added during the 
evening. Ww. 





EVERY TESTIMONIAL 

In behalf of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is strictly 
true and will bear the closest investiga- 
tion. No matter where it may be from, 
it is as reliable and worthy your confi- 
dence as if it came from your most res- 
pected neighbor. Have you ever tried 
this excellent medicine? 





For a general family cathartic we con- 
fidently recommend Hoop’s PILLs. They 
should be in every home medicine chest. 

siieanecilpiintin 

“EXCUSE me, George, but when I saw 
you a year ago, your face was covered 
with pimples; it seems to be all right 
now.” ‘Yes, sir; that’s because I stuck 
to Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, the greatest blood 
medicine in the world. I was never so 
well in my life as Iam now.” 

——_——_—__ 

Hoop’‘s Sarsaparilla ABSOLUTELY CURES 
all diseases caused by impure blood, and 
it builds up the whole system. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 





arties 





After April 1st a few persons can obtain board 
with rooms at 84.00 per week. Less than a week, 
$1.00 perday. Address, Box 376, Arlington, Mass. 











West Newton English and Classical 
SCHOOL. 


The fortieth year of this family and day school 
for boys and girls will begin on Wednesday, Sept. 
21, 18v2. Preparation for Harvard, Smith, Welles- 
ley and other colleges, for scientific schools and for 
business. Special attention given to character- 
| building. Send for catalogue, or call Tuesdays for 
information at Nathaniel T. Allen’s, 

West Newton, Mass. 


WHITE CHAMOIS 
GLOVES 


| That will positively wash in soap and 





water, at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place, 


LADIES 


Wishing to have their hats made into the spring 
styles, can do so by bringing them to 


Storer's Central Bleachery, 478 Wash't'n St 
Nearly Opposite Temple Place (one short flight), 
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Major’s Cement 


IS THE STRONGEST 


For repairing china, glassware, furniture, vases, toys, 
meerschaums, books, tipping billiard cues, etc.; a re 
ceipt to make corn we accompanying each bottle. 

MAJOR’S RUBBER CEMENT for repairing rubber 
boots and shoes. Parasols and umbrellas of any ma- 
terial can be repaired by using a soft, old piece of 
rubber or silk for the patch; finest made for photo- 
engravers’ use. 

MAJOR’S LEATHER CEMENT for repairing boots 
and shoes, putting tips on children’s shoes, for mend- 
ing bevting, ete. 

MAJOR’S BEST LIQUID GLUE always ready for im 
mediate use, for repairing furniture or any wood 
work, and can be diluted and used as mucilage. 

For sale by all dealera, or mailed, 15 and 25 cents. 

Small picture cards and large card chromo cards 
mailed on application. 


A.MAJOR, 232 William St., New York City. 








Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE 


TO GLOUCESTER 


AND RETURN. 
Round Trip, 75c. 


.{TEAMERS leave north side Central Wharf (foot 
KS State St.) week days at 9.30 A. M. and 2 P. My 
leave Gloucester at2 P.M. Sundays, leave Boston at 
10.15 A. M.; leave Gloucester at 2.45 P. M. 

The excursion boat leaving Boston in the morning 
remains at Gloucester about two hours and arrives 
back at Boston about 4.30 P. M. on week days, and 5.9 
P. M. on Sundays, thus affording passengers the op 
perwenny to reach home in desirable season after 
having spent the day in a delightful ocean trip of ® 
miles along the renowned North Shore, a stretch of 
sea-coast which, in its beautiful and varied scenery, 
is unequalled elsewhere in New England. 

E. 8S. MERCHANT, Agent. 


Boston & Portsmouth S. S. Co. 
SNOW’S ARCH WHARF, 
No. 430 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


STEAMER 


. John Brooks 


FOR 


ISLES OF SHOALS 


AND 


PORTSMOUTH, 


Connecting at Portsmouth for the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


York, Rye, Hampton and Old Orchard Beaches, Port 
land, Dover, Great Falls, Lake Winnipisaukee ap 
points NORTH and EAST. 

Leave Boston, week days, 9.00 A. M.; 
A. M. 

Fare, Boston to Isles of Shoals, 75 cents. Excursio® 
tickets, ggod for return trip only on date of isst® 
$1.00; children under 12 years of age, 50 ceuts. Bosto® 
to Portsmouth, $1.00. 

Rates to other points sent upon application, and af 
guaranteed lower than by any other line. 


STEAMER PHILADELPHIA 


FOR 


SALEM WILLOWS & BEVERLY. 


Leave Boston, week days, 10.30 A. M , 6.45 P. M.; Su 
days, 10.45 A. M., 6.15 P. M. 
FARE 25 CENTS EACH WAY. 
FINE MUSIC ON BOTH STEAMERS. ‘ 
Freight forwarded to Salem and Beverly at - 
rates. The Isles of Shoals are private property, af 
the proprietors will not allow any intoxicate - 
otherwise disorderly person to land upon the sien 
Tickets and staterooms can be secured at 3” 
ingtan St. and at the wharf. 
W. E. PEARSON, 
General Mgr. 


Sundays, 1090 


W. A. McCRILLIS, 
General Ast 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 FranklinSt.. 
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